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The GIST of IT 


COOL, imperturbable, idiomatic of speech, | 


David Starr Jordan served notice at El | 
Paso of the existence of that great body of | 
public opinion against war with Mexico |) 


which made itself felt tremendously within | 


a week. By the time his fellow conferees 
got together at Washington, the situation 
had shifted. The friendly tone of negotia- 


tions had been renewed. There was prom- | 


ise of a joint official commission. In this 
changed situation Mexican and American 
conferees believed that the time was 
opportune for paralleling government ac- 
tion with a common understanding and 
unofficial co-operation between the peoples 
of the two countries. The result is an 
Inter-American Committee which will seek 
to secure scholarships for Mexican students 
in American colleges, and in other ways 
create new contacts north and_ south. 
Page 415. 


OLD DEMON RUM must have chuckled 
when Governor McCall appointed a brew- 
er’s lawyer in place of Robert A. Woods 
on the Boston Licensing Board. Page 401. 


EIGHTEEN, twenty, twenty-four a day— F 


Brooklyn streets are filled with heart- 
breaking little processions of black car- 
riages following after a white hearse. In 
three weeks there have been 1083 cases 
of infantile paralysis with 238 deaths. 
Scarcely better understood than the plagues 
which scourged medieval Europe, poliomy- 
elitis seems indeed “the hand of God” 
which tenement mothers call it. Page 401. 


NOT LESS SUDDEN and surprising than 
the threat of war with Mexico is the 
present lively expectation that out of it 
shall come a pan-American labor convyen- 
tion. Page 402. 


TOM OSBORNE is back at the warden’s 
desk in Sing Sing. Page 405. 


STUDENTS of 36 American colleges took 
part in the conference on internationalism 
at Western Reserve. Page 419. 


SCHOOLMA’AMS and masters, assem- 
bled in thousands for the National Educa- 
tion Association convention, were stormed 
at by shot and shell on one side and by 
peace and/ pamphlets on the other. The 
resolution which they passed on military 
training in the public schools was a tan- 
talizing evasion. Page 418. 


THROUGH committees, speeches, pamph- 
lets, resolutions, widespread public inter- 
est, Dr. Rubinow finds the proposal for 
compulsory health insurance spreading over 
the United States as no other social legis- 
lation has done. Page 407. 


THE MORAL effect of the war may be 
worse upon America than upon any of the 
fighting nations, Dr. Macfarland fears. If 
we hope to exercise any leadership in the 
settlement we must show our sympathy. 
First, we must give—give till it hurts— 
lest we fall completely into Pharisaism. 
Page 409. 


THE spirit of America, as potent as Ariel 
and much more! achieving, introduced by 
Mr. Secretary Lane. Page 411. 
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LETTING BREWERS NAME 
THE LICENSE BOARD 


HE liquor interests of Boston have 
brought such pressure to bear upon 
Governor McCall that he has recon- 
structed the Licensing Board in their 
favor. The board was composed of 
Charles R. Gow, chairman, known as 
an able and broad-minded engineer; 
Robert A. Woods, headworker of South 
End House, and Josiah S. Dean, a lawyer 
who was at one time director in a brew- 
ing corporation. 
~Governor McCall selected for decapi- 
tation Robert A. Woods and has ap- 
pointed in his stead Fletcher Ranney, 
an attorney who was for a long time a 
partner of the chief legal adviser of the 
Strongest combination of brewing inter- 
ests in Boston. : 
The governor took occasion at the 
same time to name Mr. Ranney as chair- 


man. Chairman Gow immediately re- 
signed. 
Now that Mr. Gow is out and the 


“liberal” majority of two is assured, 
there is talk of reappointing Mr. Woods 
to that third position which promises 
to be an unpleasant one for any man of 
independence. 

The reason for this drive of the liq- 
uor interests against the Licensing 
Board, which apparently began at the 
time of the last gubernatorial election, 
is found in the policies which the board 
has been following since Mr. Woods be- 
came a member of it. 

A twenty years’ study of drunkenness 
had given Mr. Woods the information 
for the regulations through which the 
board was beginning to eliminate some 
of the great risks to the public welfare, 
the amount of liquor sold to one person, 
treating “on the house,” and especially 
the connection of the sale of liquor with 
solicitation and prostitution. These 
risks to the public welfare seem not to 
have been considered risks to the sur- 
vival of the saloon by the liquor inter- 
ests behind this particular gubernatorial 
drive. With no sounding of horns the 
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Licensing Board has been quietly star- 
tling the social agencies which have 
come in contact with its new work in 
eliminating some of the evils of the liq- 
uor traffic. 

Mr. Woods has given the people of 
Boston an account of his stewardship 
in a long statement published in the 
Transcript. Pointing out the changes 
mentioned in the paragraph above, 
along, with some notable administrative 
gains, such as the disciplining of saloon- 
keepers who were found by the board’s 
agents to sell liquor to men who had 
already had too much, he points out that 
while these may make no appreciable 
difference in the number of arrests 
for drunkenness—60,000 a year—it is 
nevertheless “a conscientious effort in 
that direction and the board was reach- 
ing the point where the entire trade was 
beginning to be resigned and accus- 
tomed to the better system. Such a 
gain as this, clung to and reinforced, 
could easily lead the way to further and 
greater things.” 


“Sitting pat,’ Donahey called his 
cartoon in the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer—a rather inadequate de- 
scription of a middle-aged gentle- 
man rushed into his’ outgrown 
regimentals and perched on a 
barbed wire fence. 


, mune. 


THE SCOURGING OF NEW 
YORK 


OR about three weeks the New 

York City Department of Health 
has received notice of from 5 to 50 new 
cases a day, mostly in Brooklyn, of in- 
fantile paralysis or, in strict technical 
terminology, “acute anterior poliomy- 
elitis.”’ Since the beginning there have 
been 1,083 cases and 238 deaths. 

A biography of this relatively new 
epidemic could be briefly written. It 
would read: Causative organism un- 
known; means of transmission not well 
understood; duration of infective period 
not known; cure, none specific; preven- 
tive measures not surely known—truly, 
a pestilence that walketh in darkness 
and wasteth at noonday. 

About the middle of the nineteenth 
century the first recognizable description 
of poliomyelitis was written by an Eng- 
lish physician. Since the opening of the 
twentieth century severe outbreaks of 
the disease in several countries are re- 
corded. In Norway and Sweden the 
epidemic was so severe as to call for 
the first detailed study of the possible 
causes and treatment. 

Since 1905 the United States has led 
the world in its record of these epi- 
demics. They have occurred in Connecti- 
cut, District of Columbia, Florida, Illi- 
nois, Kansas, Massachusetts (1907-10), 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebras- 
ka, New York, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
South Dakota, Virginia, Washington, 
Wisconsin, Vermont and _ California. 
Outbreaks have also been reported in 
Germany, Austria and Cuba. In these 
epidemics it has not been possible to 
trace marked preference for one na- 
tionality or another. ‘It is a fact; how- 
ever, that relatively few Negroes have 
been affected. 

Poliomyelitis is pre-eminently a child- 
hood disease, the large majority of cases 
occuring during the second year of age. 
Adults, however, are not absolutely im- 
Many cases occur between the 
years of fifteen and twenty. A number 
were recorded in Massachusetts between 
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forty and fifty years of age; one case 
Was a man of seventy-six. There is no 
discrimination in the matter of sex. 

The season of these epidemics is be- 
tween June and September, the one or 
two rare winter outbreaks being limited 
in both time and extent, and also in 
severity. So far, laboratory researches 
have with difficulty cultivated the caus- 
ative agent, an exceedingly tiny microbe, 
though in 1915, Dr. Simon Flexner be- 
lieved it cultivated and visible through 
a high-power lens. As found in secre- 
tions of the naso-pharynx, the virus 
Seems to be of highly resisting qualities 
and rapid action. It survives for a long 
time freezing and drying, but yields more 
readily to heat. It has been found in 
secretions of recovered cases months 
after recovery. 


EDICAL textbooks of the previ- 

ous century frequently said that 
“fever and general constitutional dis- 
turbance at the onset obscure diagnosis” ; 
and the physician could not be sure that 
the child had infantile paralysis until the 
paralysis became acute. Since then, 
however, laboratory experiment proved 
that just this “fever and general consti- 
tutional disturbance” was the first out- 
ward manifestation of the disease. and 
also that there were many so-called 
“abortive cases” in which these earlier 
Symptoms were clearly marked but not 
followed by paralysis, either general or 
local. 

As these abortive cases, however, have 
often proved to be the most active car- 
Tiers of the disease, the importance of 
an early diagnosis is obvious, and fever. 
restlessness and slight stomach or in- 
testinal troubles ‘have become a warning 
to physician and community. Yet the 
frequency with which in hot summer 
days such symptoms as restlessness, 
irritability, drowsiness, a desire to be 
left alone, sometimes a slight cold or sore 
throat, might occur in almost any child 
—or adult; too—has inevitably delayed 
the recognition of a serious situation. 

In many cases children so attacked 
have been living in the open country and 
under favorable conditions; often they 
are of well-to-do families. More oiten, 
perhaps, they have been in crowded dis- 
tricts where the playground is a dusty 
street and where garbage is a neglected 
though not a negligible quantity. In ex- 
treme cases, an apparently healthy child 
has gone to bed ‘happy and comfortable 
and has awakened paralyzed. And in 
many careful homes a child has passed 
through the preliminary symptoms of 
restlessness and slight cold without diag- 
nosis, even the occasional rash on the 
skin being charged to prickly heat or 
mosquito bites. 

_ _It has been noticed that cases multiply 
along the “routes of travel and neigh- 
borly communication.” Children in the 
same school have infected one another: 
abortive, or ambulatory cases have gone 
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back to school too soon, and the result- 
ant acute epidemic has not been traced 
to the child who had “just a cold.” It 
has been demonstrated that human car- 
riers, themselves in excellent health, 
may become transmitting agents of 
poliomyelitis if they have been_in con- 
tact with cases of the disease. 

Meantime, the search continues for 
other possible means of -carrying the 
virus. The stable fly has been charged 
with guilt. So have the silkworm, the 
fly, and the cimex lectularius. Even the 
house cat has lately come under sus- 
picion. During the outbreak in Cali- 
fornia, Dr. W. A. Sawyer, of the state 
Board of Health, made special epidemio- 
logical studies to test the stable fly 
theory. He found that relatively few 
cases in his state were traceable to the 
bites of a stable fly and that all infec- 
tions seemed to indicate the human rather 
than the insect carrier. 

Tt is still a possibility that the com- 
mon fly may become infected or touched 
with this virus through his excursions 
to garbage anc outhouses, thus adding 
one more evil to his already large re- 
Sponsibilities. For the virus of poliomy- 
elitis is found not only in the mucus 
of nose and throat and in tonsils but also 
in kidney and bowel discharges. Hence 
the importance of thorough disinfection 
of discharges. 

Among the cautions issued to the pub- 
lic are, first and foremost, the prompt 
isolation of a child that shows any sus- 


‘Ppicious symptoms, and immediate com- 


munication with physician and health 
officer. Strict supervision of a child’s 
diet is recommended that so far as possi- 
ble gastro-intestinal disturbances may be 
avoided. A danger signal is also the 
sudden chill of bathing, or drafts, or cold 
drinking-water when the child is already 
heated. Warfare upon dust and flies 
should be maintained and all possible 
harboring-places of dust or insects re- 
moved. This means as much fussy par- 
lor decorations as it does the backyard 
garbage; for animals inoculated with the 
dust from a patient’s room have prompt- 
ly developed poliomyelitis. 

The situation in Greater New York is 
being met by increased staff in the city 
Department of Health and co-operation 
with the Rockefeller Institute, the state 
Board of Health and the federal Public 
Health Service. Special conferences of 
experts are being held frequently. Bulle- 
tins reporting progress and advising 
prophylactic measures are issued at least 
once a day. In the laboratories diag- 
nosis and research in this subject have 
Superseded practically all other work. 
Many theaters, playgrounds, summer 
classes and Sunday schools have been 
closed. - 

The death-rate of about 21 per cent, 
against 5 per cent in 1907, is another 
indication that the disease is gaining in 
virulence as it remains endemic in this 
country. 


* 


FOR A PAN-AMERICAN LABOR 
MOVEMENT 


T least three definite steps we 


Executive Council of the | 
American Federation of Labor, in Ses=5 
sion at- Washington. D. C. [See THE 
Survey for July 8, page 382.] r 
While the conference was in progress, 
the war tension broke down. Some of 
the Mexican delegates had been fired 
with the notion of arranging concerted | 
demonstrations by the labor forces of | 
the two countries, against any govern- | 
mental action which would make ene- 
mies out of working people north and 
south of the Rio Grande. As a mani- | 
festation of their good faith they wired | 
the various Mexican labor organizations | 
to do what they could to prevent anti- 
American mass meetings. 1 
With the renewal of friendly diplo- 
matic negotiations, these issues were 
not pressed and the attention of the con- 
ference was turned into constructive 
channels for the furtherance of inter- 
national activity in the economic field. | 
First, plans were arranged for a gen- 
eral and more widely representative 
conference later in the year, and prob- | 
ably in one of the border towns. 
Second, a joint committee of two 
members each from both labor move- | 
ments was arranged for, to remain with- 
in reach until the present crisis is fully 
past, and to press for a civilian com- 
mission appointed by the two govern- 
ments to consider the border situation 
and what lies back of it. The workers 
in both countries were urged to 


“do everything in their power to pro- 
mote correct understanding of purposes 
and actions, to prevent friction, to en- 
courage good will, and to promote an 
intelligent national opinion that ulti- 
mately shall direct relations between 
our countries and shall be a potent hu-) 
manitarian force in promoting world 
progress.” 


Third, in their discussions, the con- 
ferees expressed themselves definitely 
in favor of a movement toward a pan-. 
American federation of labor which 
should include not only Mexico but 
Central and South American countries. 

To this end, Delegates Loveira. and 
Pages of Yucatan—which because of: 
the progressive decrees of Governor 
Alvarado has come to be called the New 
Zealand of Mexico—were instructed by 
their home organizations to proceed at 
once to South America. They will visit 
Argentine first, where the labor move-— 
ment is_strong, and where various So-- 
cialist and labor representatives already 
hold legislative office, and thence go 
probably to Chile, where the government 
is almost wholly in the hands of th 
upper classes but where there is a mili 
tant labor group. Another delegat 
Colonel Marones, goes to Cuba. 
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Photo by Leet Bros., Washington, D. C. 


MEXICAN-UNITED STATES LABOR CONFERENCE AT WASHINGTON 


TOP ROW—LEFT To RIGHT: John Murray, Los Angeles I. T. U. 174, delegate Central Revolutionary Committee, 
(printers), S. Gonzalo Garcia, MexicoCity, delegate C. D. O. M. (printers), W. J. Spencer, secre- 


Obrero Mundial, 


tary and treasurer building-trades department A. F. of L. (plumbers) ; 


MIDDLE ROW—LEFT TO RIGHT: Baliazar Pages, Yucatan, editor Voice of the Revolution, Col. Edmund Martinez, Vera Cruz, 
Mexican Confederation of Syndicates (railroaders), Joseph F. Valentine, fourth vice-president A. F. of L. (molders), 
Frank Duffy, seventh vice-president A. F. of L. (carpenters and joiners), John B. Lennon, treasurer A. F. of L. 
(tailors), William Green, eighth vice-president A. F. of L. (mine workers) ; 


BOTTOM ROW—LEFT TO RIGHT: Luis N. Marones, Mexico City, delegate C. D. O. M. (machinists), Carlos Loveira, chief 
Department of Labor, Yucatan (railroaders), Frank Morrison, secretary A. F. of L. (printers), Samuel Gompers, pres- 
ident A. F. of L. (cigarmakers). James Duncan, first vice-president A. F. of L. (granite eutiers), James O’Connell, 
president Metal Trades Department, and second vice-president A. F. of L. (machinists), H. B. Perham, fifth vice- 
president A. F. of L. (telegraphers), John R. Alpine, third vice-president A. F. of L. (plumbers) 


In a circular letter sent out on July 
6 to workers in all American countries, 
President Gompers expressed “most sym- 
pathetic and hearty co-operation” in the 
mission of the Yucatan delegates, and 
invited correspondence. In the ccurse 
of it, he said: 


“A pan-American federation of labor 
is not only possible but is necessary. It 
will constitute a ready and fit agency for 
injecting into international deliberations 
at opportune and critical times consid- 
eration for human rights, interests and 
welfare. The realization of an 
international alliance between the labor 
movements of all pan-American coun- 
tries will constitute a genuine parlia- 
ment of men, one of the highest purposes 
to which mankind has aspired.” 


These steps are not without ante- 
cedents in the discussions of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, which is af- 
filiated with the 40,000 organized work- 
ers in Porto Rico and has been consid- 
ering missionary action in Cuba. At 
the last annual convention (San Fran- 
cisco, in November) the Executive 
Council reviewed the failure of Secre- 
tary McAdoo to arrange for the inclu- 
sion of representatives of organized 
labor ‘in the pan-American Congress 
“which met in Washington in May, 1915. 


The report contended that the repre- 
sentatives of shipping, mining, financial. 
transportation and telephone interests 
would be likely to promote international 
regulations for commerce and industry 
which would 


“entrench themselves in a poweriul 
position that would require years of 
struggle to enable the people of the na- 
tions, the masses of the wage-earners, 
to secure for themselves protection and 
a right to opportunities in accord with 
their importance . [and] would 
make doubly difficult the age-long strug- 
gle for freedom that the workers every- 
where have waged.” 


To effect a balance, correspondence 
with labor bodies in the various coun- 
tries was recommended as a basis for 
concerted action, together with the “ex- 
change of fraternal representatives.” 
Reference should be made also to the 
report presented at San Francisco from 
Santiago Iglesias, president of the Fed- 
eracion Libre de los Trabajadores de 
Puerto Rico, who reported delegations 
from 113 trade unions in its general as- 
sembly and urged the American Fed- 
eration of Labor to establish a similar 
federation in Cuba. So far as is an- 
nounced, no official steps had been taken 
by the American Federation either in 


Casa Del 


Cuba, Mexico or farther south, prior 
to the present Washington conference; 
but John Murray, a Los Angeles printer 
and journalist, as described’ in last 
week’s Survey, has twice visited Mex- 
ico on his own responsibility, and got 
into touch not only with the organiza- 
tions there but with various South 
American unionists who have taken 
part in Mexico in both the labor move- 
ment and the revolution. 


NE striking feature of this new 
manifestation of pan-American- 
ism, due both to the social changes in 
Mexico and the opening of the Panama 
canal, lies in the co-operative relations 
which have been established between 
what might be called the extreme wings 
of the labor movement. The organiza- 
tions in Central and South America are 
radical. In Mexico, a red button is 
largely worn, with a black band across 
its center, typifying, it is said, the extra- 
ordinary phenomenon of the joining of 
Socialist and Anarchist elements in com- 
mon action in the economic field. 

The books of Marx, Gorky, the mod- 
ern French syndicalists and the like, 
have been translated into Spanish and 
have had considerable currency, while 
the intellectuals who have taken up the 
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constitutionalist cause have many of 
them been thoroughly imbued with revo- 
lutionary doctrines. Dr. Alt, for ex- 
ample, is credited with advocating the 
confiscation of all land as the simplest 
way of laying the ground-work of a new 
social order. 

The result is that the Mexican labor 
delegates found more in common with 
various radical groups they came in 
touch with in New York than with the 
Executive Council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor which, with President 
Gompers at its head, has resisted every 
effort of the Socialists to stampede or- 
ganized labor to their party standards in 
the political field. The American Fed- 
eration is, however, disposed to leave 
doctrinal questions for each national 
group to work out at home, and co-op- 
erate officially with its national organ- 
ization however constituted—in much 
the same way that a republic deals dip- 
lomatically with a monarchy on the same 
footing that it deals with another re- 
public. 

In the joint statement given out by 
the conference between delegates from 
Mexico and the United States in Wash- 
ington last week, these paragraphs are 
significant: 


“We hold this to be fundamental,— 
no relations between our countries can 
be permanent that are not based upon 
the will of the masses of the people and 
in accord with their concepts of justice. 

“We deem it an essential step toward 
democracy and justice that there shall 
be established for the masses who have 
hitherto been without regular agencies 
for expressing their views and desires, 
opportunities that will enable them to 
have a voice in helping to determine in- 
ternational affairs. 

“The labor movements of the various 
countries constitute the instrumentalities 
that can best accomplish this purpose 
and give expression to national ideas 
and convictions that have been too long 
inarticulate and impotent.” 


NEW LABOR HEADQUARTERS 
AT WASHINGTON 


HE office btilding of the Ameri- 

can Federation of Labor, dedi- 
cated at Washington, D. C, on July 4, 
is the only national headquarters in the 
world owned by a national labor federa- 
tion. It is the result of thirteen years of 
agitation, for it was at the Boston con- 
vention of 1903 that a resolution was 
adopted instructing the Executive Coun- 
cil to investigate costs and site. The 
cost was around $90,000, covered in part 
by a loan from the defense fund of the 
federation. 

The site is the northwest corner of 
Ninth street and Massachusetts avenue, 
facing the Carnegie Library, and the 
first job of the builders was to raze an 
old mansion with a slave-pen still stand- 
ing in the rear. With this as text, 
Samuel Gompers writes editorially in 
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the current issue of the American Fed- 
erationist : 


“Out of unfreedom the labor move- 
ment has brought freedom. It has weld- 
ed the chains of slavery into a ladder 
of opportunity. It has earned for all 
workers the right to be treated as men 
and women, with all the aspirations and 
the needs inseparable from life and 
progress and thus given reality to the 
vision of fraternity.” 


The corner-stone was laid last Janu- 
ary—a block carved by the first office 
boy in the service of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, now a member of the 
Granite Cutters’ International Union. 
On the face is this inscription: 


“American Federation of Labor 
Founded 1881 
This edifice erected for service 
In the cause of 
Labor-Justice-Freedom-Humamity 
IQI5-1916” 


Within is a copper box, made by a 
Kansas City member of the Sheet Metal 
Workers’ Union, and not the least inter- 
estirig of the documents it contains is a 
letter from Secretary of Labor William 
B. Wilson, the first unionist to be a 
cabinet member, calling attention to “the 
trinity of great things which have been 
accomplished by legislative enactment in 
the last three years’—the creation of 
the federal Department of Labor, the 
“emancipation under the LaFollette act 
of all seamen on vessels, foreign and 
domestic trading in American ports,” 
and the passage of the Clayton act de- 
claring “that the labor of a human be- 
ing is not a commodity or article of com- 
merce,” thereby “recognizing that labor 
is a part of a man, inseparable from him 
and not to be the property of anyone.” 

It was this clause which President 
Wilson referred to in the course of his 
address in which he dedicated the new 
Federation building to “common counsel 
and a common understanding.” Said he: 


“I am going to take the liberty of 
dedicating it to the thing that I believe 
in most, the accommodation of the in- 
terest of various classes in the commu- 
nity by means of enabling those classes 
to understand one another and to co- 
operate with one another. 

“The way we generally strive for 
rights is by getting our fighting blood 
up, and I venture to say that is the 
wrong way and not the short way. If 
you come at me with your fists doubled, 
I think I can promise you that mine will 
double as fast as yours, but if you come 
at me and say, ‘Let us sit down and 
take counsel together, and, if we differ 
from one another, understand why it is 
we differ from one another, just what 
the points at issue are,’ we will present- 
ly find that we are not so far apart af- 
ter all, that the points in which we dif- 
fer are few and the points in which we 
agree are many, and that if we only 
had the patience and the candor and 
the desire to get together we will get 
together. It takes a multitude 


of minds to comprehend the United 
States, and that is the reason that I. 
think a building like this should be de- | 
voted to the processes which pool our | 
understandings. 

“Every counsel that goes forth from 
these offices should be a counsel of con- . 
ference, of mutual comprehension, if 
possible, of mutual accommodations be- 
cause everyone of us has some part in 
the infinitely difficult task of driving this” 
nation as a team, not as a body of con- | 
testing elements.” 


Of the Clayton bill, he said: 


“T am sorry there were any judges in 
the United States who had to be told 
that labor was not a commodity, but a | 
part of a man’s life. The declaration 
that labor is not a commodity is a re- 
turn to the primer of human liberty. But 
if there are judges in the country who 
have to have the primer of liberty, I am 
willing to open it for them.” 


The new building does not mark any 
change in the organization of the ex- | 
ecutive work-of the federation, but gives | 
equipment to a range of activities which I. 
have reached a stage scarcely realized 
by the average trade unionist, much less 
by the average citizen. 

Here, in addition to the president’s 
and secretary’s offices, are the headquar- 
ters of four of the five great branches 
into which the routine work of the fed- 
eration are divided—the building trades, 
metal trades, union label and mining de- | 
partments. The railway department has 
its headquarters at St. Louis. Here are 
located the editorial offices of the Ameri- 
can Federationist, the monthly journal, 
and the weekly news letter sent out to 
the labor press. Here is the meeting 
room for the quarterly sessions of the 
Executive Council, and the office of the 
legislative committee. 

In these various departments, an of- 
fice force of sixty clerks and stenogra- 
phers are regularly employed, organized 
into a union dating back to 1904, with 
an eight-hour day, time and a half for 
over-time, and double time on Saturday 
afternoon and holidays—a scale, be it 
said in passing, obtained without a 
strike ! 

Two of the unions of federal em- 
ployes, the postal clerks and the railway 
postal clerks, have offices adjoining, and 
it is not impossible that the existence of 
the headquarters building will bring to 
Washington the central offices of some 
of the international unions. Provision 
will be made in the new building for a 
library which it is hoped to build up in- 
to the most complete labor collection in 
the country. In the past, cramped space 
has led to the destruction of a great deal 
of historical material and it is not im- 
possible that a labor museum will be one 
of the outcomes of the new headquarters. 

The erection of the national headquar- 
ters is a waymark in the remarkable 
career as organizer and upbuilder of 
Samuel Gompers, who as a boy of four- 
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teen in New York helped organize the 
Cigarmakers’ International Union (his 
membership card was No. 1); who at 
thirty-seven, was elected president of the 
national federation he helped to organ- 
ize, and who at sixty-six will next fall 
preside over its thirty-fifth annual con- 
vention. 


DEPOSING THE “KING” OF A 
COUNTY 


HE Supreme Court of Colorado 

has deposed the “king of Huerfano 
county,” the title that usage had be- 
stowed on Jefferson Farr, for many years 
sheriff of the county. Huerfano county 
is in the coal region of southern Colo- 
rado and was the scene of much violence 
during the strike of two years ago. 

In a decision that has the effect of 
removing from office four county officials 
who were declared elected in 1914 the 
court denounced the system of closed- 
camps which prevails in a large part of 
the coal region of the state. These 
camps, the court declared, are practically 
owned by the coal companies. By the 
action of. the country commissioners, the 
court stated, certain election precincts 
were “placed exclusively within and 
upon the private grounds and under the 
private control of a coal company which 
autocratically declared who should and 
who should not enter upon the territory 
of this political entity of the state, so 
purposely bounded by the county com- 
missioner.” 

The decision throws out the vote cast 
in these camps on the ground that the 
election was controlled in the interest 
of the Republican candidates. “The 
close relationship of the coal companies 
and the Republican officials,” said the 
court, ‘““was so marked, before and dur- 
ing the campaign, as to justify the con- 
clusion that such officials regarded their 
duty to the coal companies as paramount 
to their duties to the public service.” 


RED LIGHTS IN JAPANESE 
LANTERNS 


OM RINO Reged Olop rill ALK B 
OKUBU of Osaka, Japan, Yale 
*89, is in the midst of one of the liveliest 
' anti-vice campaigns of the year. Two 
of Osaka’s segregated districts burned 
down some time since and the general 
understanding was that they were not to 
be rebuilt as a number of other districts 
survive. Suddenly, out of a clear sky, 
came notice that a license was about to 
be granted for opening a new district 
at Tobita, on the outskirts of the city. 
Governor Okubu justified his action on 
the ground that at the time the old dis- 
trict burned a new one had been promised 
to the keepers of the wrecked houses and 
their 1,300 inmates—a statement which 
‘the governor’s predecessor is reported to 
have denied—and on the further ground 
-that the location was a good one. 
A perfect storm of protests broke over 
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CARNIVAL OF THE NATIONS 


HIRTY-SIX nationalities were represented in the tableau, the Star 
Spangled Banner, which was the closing scene in the annual Carnival 


of the Nations at the Philadelphia Y. M. C. A. 


The carnival marks the 


end of each year’s work by the classes in citizenship which are conducted 


im all parts of the city. 


tive costumes and singing together the national hymns of nearly every 
tribe of men 


the second point, for the promoters ot 
the new district had chosen a site of 
seventeen acres passed by a large num- 
ber of trolley lines and within 400 yards 
of Tennoji Park, the Zoological Gardens 
and Luna: Park, the great play center of 
this city of a million and a quarter peo- 
ple. Every child who went to the park 
would pass it and everyone who climbed 
the Eiffel Tower in the park would look 
down into the heart of the largest segre- 
gated district in Japan—larger even than 
the famous Yoshiwara of Tokyo—with 
its music and lights and streets full of 
debauchery. 

The Christian residents of Osaka at 
once set about organizing to fight the 
granting of a license, but they were 
second in the field. A Japanese news-. 
paper, the Mainichi, started the cam- 
paign which was taken up vigorously, by 
the Asahi and the Jiji. These three, the 
principal papers of Osaka, published a 
total of 120 columns against the quarter, 
a quantity which a Japanese has ingeni- 
ously computed at 40 square feet of 
printed matter. 

In the Japan Advertiser, printed in 
English at Tokyo, George Gleason, hon- 
orary secretary of the Osaka Y. M.C. A., 
bears strong testimony to the leading 
part the Japanese have played: 


“The Christian workers were rather 
late in entering the field and the fight 
has by no means been confined to the 
Christian element. An organization em- 
bracing men of all beliefs, quite apart 
from the Christian organization to carry 
on this fight, has been established. 
It includes 16 of the 51 members of 


More than 400 people took part, dressed in na- 
the perfectural assembly and_ several 
members of the city assembly. This 


union sent a delegation to Tokyo to inter- 
view members of the government. The 
delegation was made up of a former gov- 
ernor of Osaka, a member of parlia- 
ment and other representative men of 
Osaka, not Christians. This is the third 
mission from Osaka that has come to 
Tokyo to present the situation to the 
government officials; the other two have 
represented the foreigners of Osaka and 
the Japanese Christian workers.” 

The Japan Advertiser points out edi- 
torially that “Japan is committed to the 
system of segregation, both by tradi- 
tional custom and by her general policy 
of regulating the lives and activities of 
her people,’ and argues that in the pres- 
ent matter the social evil as a whole and 
even the “principle of segregation” are 
not challenged—'‘‘the question is whether 
an admitted evil is to be encouraged and 
extended by official authority,” and pros- 
titution licensed at the very gates of the 
people’s playground. But those who have 
been fighting the social evil elsewhere 
will read bigger meanings into a move- 
ment enlisting so much popular support. 
For their experience goes to show that 
once an effective challenge has been 
thrown to any aspect of the licensing 
and segregation of prostitution, the 
whole subject is sooner or later bound to 
be broached. 


OSBORNE AGAIN WARDEN 
OF SING SING 
Bas among his men of the Mutual 

Welfare League, Thomas Mott 
Osborne will re-enter Sing Sing prison 
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on July 16 as agent and warden. The 
charges of mismanagement, perjury and 
immorality brought against him have 
been cleared away by court action. 
Public opinion in the state widely and 
cordially follows ‘the contention of his 
friends that the indictments found 
against him by the Westchester county 
grand jury were the result of a political 
‘conspiracy to “get” the warden who was 
politically inept and a “fool reformer” 
to boot. 

Mr. Osborn left Sing Sing willingly, 
feeling that he should not hold the 
office while under indictment. Governor 
Whitman agreed, and George W. Kirch- 
wey, formerly dean of the Law School 
of Columbia University, was appointed 
to his place. Dean Kirchwey retires as 
Mr. Osborne returns, but continues in 
the state’s prison service as confidential 
agent under James M. Carter, the new 
state superintendent of prisons, who was 
appointed to succeed John B. Riley dur- 
ing the time of Mr. Osborne’s retire- 
ment. 

As such, Dean Kirchwey. is expected 
to have an important part in*the whole 
prison system of the state and particu- 
larly in the building of the new Sing 
Sing. For not the least important of 
the year’s events in prison reform is the 
lively expectation that the old slogan, 
“Sing Sing must go,” is shortly to be 
made fact. 


NEW YORK’S MILITARY 
; TRAINING BOARD 


X 7HEN the schools of New York 
state open in the fall, more than 

a million children will find a new course 
of physical training, the plans of which 
are being worked out by the recently 
created Military Training Commission, 
awaiting them. This commission is now 
made up, has selected its chief inspec- 
tor, and is at work. Under the law the 
new instruction must last at least twen- 
ty minutes each day and is compulsory 
for all boys and girls over eight years 
of age in both public and private schools. 
The state inspector of physical train- 
ing is Dr. Thomas A. Storey, since 1910 
director of physical training at the Col- 
lege of the City of New, York. The 
members of the commission are Major- 
General John F. O’Ryan, head of the 
National Guard of the state, named as 
chairman of the commission in the law. 
John H. Finley, state commissioner of 
education, and Dr. George J. Fisher, di- 
rector of physical training for the In- 
ternational Committee of the Y. M. C. 
A. The last two members were appoint- 
ed by the Board of Regents of the state 
university and by Governor Whitman 
respectively. They. serve without pay 
and hold office for four years. Commis- 
sioner Finley has expressed himself as 
wholly in sympathy with the new law. 
Dr. Fisher is known also as chairman of 
the Boy Scout Committee on Badges, 
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Awards and Scout Requirements. 

It is the duty of this commission to 
recommend a course of physical train- 
ing to the regents. The latter admin- 
ister the course. The commission may 
also “observe and inspect” the actual 
instruction in the schools. Dr. Storey 
announced that he would at once begin 
to prepare the new course. 

“Tt is understood,” said Commissioner 
Finley, “that a broad interpretation of 
physical training will be made, such for 
instance as will fit young men for the 
duties of citizenship in times of peace 
or in times of war.” 


AGREEMENT EXPECTED IN 
THE GARMENT STRIKE 


FTER more than ten weeks the 
lockout and strike in the cloak and 
suit industry in New York city seem in 
a fair way to be settled, may have been 
settled by the time this issue of THE 
SuRvEy is delivered. The steps that 
have been taken toward ending it are 
exactly the ones suggested at the outset 
and rejected by the manufacturers. 

It will be recalled that at the begin- 
ning, Mayor Mitchel tried to bring the 
two sides together at his office, and that 
while the union appeared the manufac- 
turers stayed away. Last week the may- 
or renewed his invitation and it was ac- 
cepted by both sides—so clarifying is 
ten weeks’ reflection. Union representa- 
tives and manufacturers’ association of- 
ficers met in the mayor’s office on July 
10 and agreed to appoint committees for 
direct negotiation. 

In the course of a bombardment of 
each others’ defenses in the newspapers 
last week, in the form of advertisements, 
interviews and open letters, the manu- 
facturers’ association declared the key- 
stone of the controversy to be the un- 
restricted right of the employer to hire 
and fire, that the industry cannot exist 
without this right, and stated that when- 
ever the union would “honestly concede 
this right without modification” the 
manufacturers were ready for a confer- 


ence. The next day Benjamin Schles- 
inger, president of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, re- 
plied that: 


“we are willing to concede to the em- 
ployer the right to increase or decrease 
the number of his employes to meet the 
conditions in his factory and to retain 
such of his employes as he may desire 
on the basis of efficiency. This conces- 
sion is made honestly without modifica- 
tion or limitation. It is of course un- 
derstood that the workers retain their 
right to strike against any employer who 
will exercise the above power arbitrarily 
and oppressively or use it as a weapon 
to punish employes for union activity. 
Neither the workers in this industry nor 
in any other body of free American 
workers can exist without this right.” 


Mr. Schlesinger suggested that if the 
association were in agreement with this 


\ failure. 


position, “we are ready to meet you in 
conference.” 

The mayor seized upon the opportu-— 
nity for renewing his invitation to the | 
contending parties to meet in his office © 
and in the meantime the manufacturers’ | 
association sent a letter to the union say- | 
ing, “We accept your reply and are 
ready to proceed with the conference.” — 

In opening the conference on July 10, © 
Mayor Mitchel referred to the ten weeks |) 
of controversy and maintained that on | 
account of the importance to the public |} 
of a suspension in so important an in- © 
dustry “as mayor I have a right to take 
an active interest in this matter and to | 
do whatever I can to bring about an ad- 
justment.” He suggested that a com- 
mittee of four be appointed, two repre- 
senting each side, the chairman to be ap- 
pointed by the mayor, “to formulate the 
points of difference and to agree on the 
personnel of an arbitration board to ad- 
just these differences.” | 

Speaking for the Manufacturers’ As- | 
sociation, E. J. Wile, its president, stated 
that the association “will not submit to 
arbitration.” He stated that the indus- 
try had experimented fully. with arbitra- 
tion and was not satisfied with the re- 
sults; those engaged in it were now pre- | 
pared, he said, to settle their differences 
directly, “across the table,” without the 
intervention of any third person. 

Speaking for the union, Morris Hill- 
quit, the union’s attorney, accepted in 
principle the proposition of the mayor 
and expressed the opinion that if ‘it 
should be found impossible to reach | 
agreement, the mayor’s appointee should | 
report back to him and through him to 
the public the reasons for such failure. | 
The manufacturers, however, stood their 
ground and would not agree that any 
outsider be represented. To this the 
union finally agreed with the under- 
standing that they would themselves re- 
port to the mayor in case of failure to 
agree regarding the causes of such a 
It was finally agreed, therefore, 
that each side should appoint representa- 
tives to serve on a conference commit- 
tee and that the first meeting should take 
place on July 11. 

It will be remembered that at the be- 
ginning of the strike, Benjamin Schles- 
inger hinted that the result of it might 
be the transfer of a large portion of the 
market from the big manufacturers to 
the small ones. Whether or not this pos- 
sibility was a factor in the evident de- 
sire of the Protective Association to. 
reach an agreement at this time, it is 
noteworthy that the so-called dull season 
is now over and the time has come when, 
if normal conditions prevailed, all of the 
shops would be working at capacity in 
filling orders for the fall trade. It is 
said that many thousands of dollars 
worth of orders have been booked by 
the manufacturers and that they cannot 
afford to let the strike run too far over 
into the busy season. 


Health Insurance: the Spread of the Movement 


ELDOM in the history of social 
legislation in this country has an 
entirely new proposal met with 
such enthusiastic.reception as do at pres- 
ent the plans for compulsory health in- 
surance for wage workers. A parallel- 
ism might be found in the history of 


legislation for workmen’s compensation, 


thirty-four acts having passed within the 
brief period of five years dealing with 
this one subject. An impartial observer 
comparing the early stages of compensa- 
tion agitation with the present-day dis- 
cussion of health insurance cannot help 
arriving at the conclusion that the latter 
movement is both stronger and much bet- 
ter directed. 

In a haphazard sort of way consider- 
able literary propaganda for social in- 
surance, or workmen’s insurance as it 
used to be known in the earlier days, has 
been going on in this country for some 
twenty years. But outside of the aca- 
demic circles and those rare individuals 
who take government reports seriously, 
even the basic principles of social in- 


surance remained altogether unknown 


until a very few years ago. 

There may be considerable difference 
of opinion as to how and by whom the 
Original compensation. movement was 
originated, President Roosevelt, the 
American Association for Labor Legis- 
lation, and the popular muck-raking 
magazines all having a legitimate claim 
for priority in the matter. But the im- 
portant thing to remember is that this 
agitation did not proceed from any gen- 
eral considerations of the principles of 
social insurance. The arguments in 
favor of compensation were very specific 
and directed largely against the injustice 
and wastefulness of employers’ liability 
as administered by American courts. 

Professor Seager’s little book on So 
cial Insurance published in 1910 was 
perhaps the first public announcement of 
the general policies of the movement 
which connected the insurance method 
with the broad movement for social bet- 
terment arising in the country at the 
time. Scarcely three years have passed 
since the first American social insur- 
ance conference was held in Chicago 
under the auspices of the Social Insur- 
ance Committee of the American Asso- 
ciation for Labor Legislation, created 
only a few months before. 

The conference was organized largely 


‘with a view to preparing American pub- 


lic opinion not necessarily for immediate 


legislation but for at least an intelligent 


, 
t 


,t 


understanding of the problem which was 
to be brought forth at the international 
social insurance congress to be held for 
the first time in the United States. It 
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was considered a great achievement of 
the American delegates to the European 
congresses that they succeeded in con- 
vincing European students and workers 
in the field to agree to an international 
meeting in the United States. Consider- 
able fear was expressed at the time in 
Europe that a meeting in the United 
States must necessarily be a failure in 
view of the entire lack of interest or 
even understanding of the movement. 

In the light of these facts the progress 
made within the short period of three 
years is amazing. The world war made 
the holding of the international con- 
gress in Washington impossible. The 
numerous complications in international 
politics, which very quickly developed 
and affected the United States, did not 
furnish a very encouraging medium for 
agitation in favor of measures of social 
progress. The world at large seems to 
be a good deal more concerned at pres- 
ent with methods of destruction of hu- 
man life than plans for its preserva- 
tion. 


For Immediate Legislation 


NEVERTHELESS the problems of social in- 
surance have loomed high in Ameri- 
can social thought, while the practical 
work in preparation for immediate legis- 
lation has settled very largely on one 
branch—namely, health insurance. 

Not much more than half a year has 
elapsed since the tentative draft of the 
health insurance bill was issued by 
the social insurance committee of the 
American Association for Labor Legis- 
lation. It is fortunately very easy to 
connect the entire movement with this 
step because in advance of it even the 
term health insurance was altogether 
new, at least as a public measure. 

It is true that there has been for some 
years a good deal of commercial health 
insurance written by private insurance 
companies. It is also true that the Brit- 
ish national insurance act of 1911 select- 
ed the term health insurance. Never- 
theless under the influence of the study 
of European legislation American litera- 
ture almost exclusively had until that 
time used the phrase “sickness insur- 
ance.” But within a brief period of 
five or six months the term “health in- 
surance” has not only been brought to 
the attention of millions but has actually 
become a popular slogan to be utilized 
by various commercial enterprises in 
their advertising campaigns. 

As a member of the Social Insurance 
Committee, the writer would like to flat- 
ter himself by ascribing all these results 
to the influence of the ten men con- 
stituting the committee. But history of 


social progress cannot be written in such 
simple terms as that. 

If a few thousand copies of a little 
green pamphlet have succeeded in creat- 
ing that interest, evidence of which I 
shall presently give in greater detail, 
there must have been some very sub- 
stantial material, psychologic and social 
conditions, to make that possible. It is 
the general awakening of the public 
spirit in American life, the rapid evolu- 
tion from charity to social work and 
from social work to social progress, and 
last but not least, the pressure of the 
increase in the cost of living and a neces- 
sarily rising standard of life under a 
budget much less elastic, that have pre- 
pared the ground for this broad social 
reform. 

But what are the facts that justify 
one in speaking enthusiastically of the 
health insurance movement in this coun- 
try, and expecting practical legislation 
in the immediate future? Probably the 
majority of the American public are still 
totally ignorant of even the essential 
meaning and especially of any difference 
between insurance as a public policy and 
insurance as a business. Taking public 
Opinion of today, it may still be true 
that-the American people are unprepared 
for compulsory health insurance, the 
best evidence being that as yet they have 
not provided for it. 

Those, however, who are in touch with 
the propaganda and who are actively 
engaged in it have the advantage of 
being in a position where they can fairly 
and accurately predict the public opin- 
ion of tomorrow. I think on the whole 
the growing army of social workers in 
this country has proven to the country 
at large that it is able to foretell the 
public opinion of tomorrow, and that 
things social workers get enthusiastic 
about are usually the things that the peo- 
ple at large take up a few years later. 

It has been charged by opponents of 
the movement (and perhaps the most 
promising sign of the times may be 
found in just that fact, that so many 
opponents of health insurance have al- 
ready appeared) that none of the par- 
ties directly concerned is at all enthusi- 
astic for it but it is largely engineered 
by a few well-meaning reformers—‘“a 
lot of amateur and professional up- 
lifters,” as one opponent has put it. It 
is probably true that the active educa- 
tional propaganda emanates from one or 
two committees in New York. But the 
receptive mood in which this propaganda 
is accepted is the most significant aspect. 

Like many other members of the com- 
mittee, the writer has been devoting con- 
siderable time to public speaking in favor 
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of health insurance. Popular knowledge 
of the subject as disclosed in those meet- 
ings is not yet very high but a thirst 
for information is altogether startling. 
Without exaggeration a hundred thou- 
sand copies of literature on health in- 
surance could be easily distributed at 
present if the means to meet the expense 
were readily available. I cannot think 
of a single meeting that was not fol- 
lowed by numerous requests and later by 
correspondence for printed information 
on the subject. 

As a matter of fact the movement has 
gone even further than that. One al- 
most begins to feel that it is growing too 
fast—that the enthusiasm for and con- 
fidence in health insurance has gone 
ahead of any popular information on the 
subject. The interesting situation has 
developed where one comes prepared to 
argue on very elementary lines in favor 
of a new idea and finds the audience all 
prepared to take the proposal for health 
insurance for granted but clamoring for 
more information and greater detail. 

In the writer’s personal experience 
that was true of such influential conven- 
tions as the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction in Indianapolis, 
held last May, and the annual congress 
of the American Medical Association 
held in Detroit only a few weeks ago. 
Dr. Andrews’ experience with several 
very large national organizations, such 
as the Academy of Medicine and the 
Association of American Physicians and 
Surgeons, entirely corroborates the im- 
pressions of the writer. Within the last 
year or so scarcely a national conven- 
tion dealing with social-economic prob- 
lems or matters of public health has 
failed to provide for the discussion of 
health insurance. 


Organization of Committees 


ONE OF THE most important phases of 
this recent movement has been the or- 
ganization of a very large number of 
social insurance committees. One. may 
have a reasonable pride in holding mem- 
. bership in the first social insurance com- 
mittee bearing that official title. But if 
things continue developing as they have 
in the last few months a national con- 
vention of various social insurance com- 
mittees would be a very crowded con- 
vention indeed. 

Charity organizations in New York 
and other cities, local branches of the 
American Association for Labor Legis- 
lation, chambers of commerce or boards 
of trade, actuarial societies and other 
similar national and local bodies have 
been appointing committees on social in- 
surance, until one begins to have the 
uncomfortable feeling of holding mem- 
bership in half a dozen of them. Spe- 
cifically, the New York Chamber of 
Commerce, the New York Association 
for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor, the Actuarial Society of America, 
are among those of which the writer 


of this article has personal knowledge. 

A week or two ago a new national 
association of physicians was formed in 
Detroit, known as the American Asso- 
ciation of Industrial Physicians and 
Surgeons, an enthusiastic organization 
which succeeded in enlisting 250 men 
during the first day of its existence. The 
membership consists largely of physicians 
connected with industrial plants and in- 
terested therefore in questions of in- 
dustrial hygiene as well as the health 
of wage workers. The first official act 
of the association after the election of 
the officers was the creation of a social 
insurance committee. The creation some 
time ago of a similar committee by the 
American Medical Association, of which 
the writer of these lines is executive 
secretary, has already been noted in the 
columns of THE SuRVEY. 

Working committees on social insur- 
ance within the last few weeks have 
been organized in Chicago and Detroit. 
The Association of Public Health Offi- 
cers of the state of New Jersey a few 
days ago instructed its legislative com- 
mittee to undertake a study of social in- 
surance, and in the same breath passed 
a resolution endorsing the measure. 

If one is familiar with the difficulties 
that usually accompany the efforts to 
crystallize the result of an accidental 
meeting into a permanent organization 
in favor of a specific propaganda, the 
ease with which these social committees 
are organized is an important indica- 
tion of the receptive mood with which 
the American people are meeting the de- 
mand for health insurance. 

Most of this activity is spontaneous 
and unofficial, to be sure. But the or- 
ganized state has not remained oblivious 
of the movement. When bills for health 
insurance were introduced early this 
year in the three states of New York, 
Massachusetts and New Jersey, the ad- 
mitted purpose of the step “was educa- 
tion and propaganda only.” There was 
no serious hope that the bills might re- 
sult in any immediate legislation. Little 
was accomplished in New Jersey. 

In New York a lively discussion of 
the bill and still livelier attacks upon it 
resulted. The opponents of the Mills 
bill left Albany after the hearing on 
March 14 fully satisfied that the bil! was 
killed. But the advocates were even 
more satisfied by the almost universal 
attitude of the opponents who, while 
criticizing the bill, all came out in defi- 
nite statements in favor of the general 
principle of health insurance. A second 
bill to establish an investigating com- 
mission passed the Senate, but was un- 
fortunately held up in the House and 
killed the last day before adjournment. 

But Massachusetts was more success- 
ful and a legislative committee was 
established to report to the legislature 
of next year. A resolution to establish 
a national commission for the study of 
the entire field of social insurance with 
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particular emphasis upon employment ~ 


insurance, introduced by Congressman 
Meyer London of New York, is still be- 
fore the Committee on Labor of the 
House. of Representatives. And unless 
the difficulties with Mexico sweep aside 
all efforts for constructive social legis- 
lation, it is the impression in Washing- 
ton that the resolution had a fair chance. 

Again, in the hearings on this resolu- 
tion before the Committee on Labor, 
the significant fact was the absolutely 
non-partisan character of agitation in 
favor of social insurance. Representa- 
tives of capital and labor, of academic 
thought as well as practical social work- 
ers, of all political parties, including the 
Progressives and Socialists, practically 
agree on the demand for thorough in- 
vestigation and with the exception of 
one discordant note of opposition to the 
specific measure of compulsion, all the 
witnesses before the committee unani- 
mously expressed their support of social 
insurance. 

In California a state social insurance 
commission has been in existence since 
the fall of last year. While the resolu- 
tion creating that commission requires 
them to report on all branches of social 
insurance, the commission has agreed 
to place most emphasis upon health in- 
surance. 

There is no official commission in the 
state of Ohio but the Board of Health 
in that state has been very active in both 
the study and educational propaganda 
and there is practical assurance that 
legislative proposals will be made in that 
state next winter. From Pennsylvania 
comes the information that the creation 
of a non-official committee by the gover- 
nor for the special study of health insur- 
ance is almost a certainty. 


Federal Government Effort 


Nor was the national government re- 
mained indifferent to this educational 
campaign. Whether national legislation 
dealing with the subject is constitution- 
ally possible and if constitutionally possi- 
ble at all politically probable, is a diff- 
cult question at present. 

The various national agencies dealing 
with matters of labor legislation and 
public health have been co-operating 
with the numerous private agencies men- 
tioned above in this work. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics is represented in the 
National Association of Industrial Acci- 
dent Boards and Commissions, and, 
while the subject matter of this associa- 
tion would seem to be strictly limited to 
accident compensation, the latest meet- 
ing of the convention was largely de- 
voted to the problem of health and other 
branches of social insurance. 

The formal endorsement of a plan of 
compulsory health insurance by the 
United States Commission on Industrial 
Relations is a matter of history. The 
work which was done for that commis- 
sion by Dr. Warren and other officers 
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of the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice has been continued by that import- 
tant branch of our government with 
very effective results. 

It is significant that Dr. Rupert Blue, 
surgeon-general of the United States 
Public Health Service, who happens to 
be the incumbent as president of the 
American Medical Association, in his 
presidential address, put strong emphasis 
on the necessity of health insurance 
legislation. And the recent plans of that 
branch of the service include co-opera- 
tion with several states in further study 
of conditions which make for the need 
of health insurance as well as the statis- 
tical information that is necessary for 
proper working of the system, Massachu- 
setts, California‘ and New York being 
among the states of which co-operation 
may be expected. 

One of the interesting efforts of the 
United States Public Health Service lies 
in the direction of the various state and 


territorial health officers. The recent 
conference of these public officials with 
the Public Health Service resulted in an 
organization of a standing Committee on 
Health Insurance, and the recommenda- 
tions of the committee on the whole do 
not differ very substantially from the 
standards announced by the original so- 
cial insurance committee appointed by 
the American Association for Labor 
Legislation. 


Conferences Planned 


WiTHIN THE immediate future many 
conferences on health insurance on state 
and national lines are being provided 
for. These include such organizations 
as the American Public Health Associa- 
tion, and special conferences on social 
insurance on national lines which are 
being planned for in Washington and 
other cities. The National Conference 
of Charities and Corrections, after de- 
voting a session to the subject at the 
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last two or three meetings has finally 
organized a special session on social in- 
surance for the next meeting in Pitts- 
burgh. 

As a result of these various lines of 
activity and enormous American litera- 
ture, our health insurance is rapidly 
going up. Economic magazines, publi- 
cations dealing with general social prob- 
lems for the larger public, labor papers, 
publications of employers’ associations 
and, to a very large extent, medical pap- 
ers are continuously discussing various 
aspects of health insurance. Not only 
quantitatively but also qualitatively is 
all this discussion very much superior 
to that which took place on compensa- 
tion matters some six or seven years ago. 

Reasoning from precedents as well as 
from the general theory of social forces 
it is almost impossible to assume that all 
of this feverish activity can fail to re- 
sult in some constructive legislation 
within the immediate future. 


Is Ours a Moratorium of Christian Faith? 
By Charles 8. Macfarland 


CC HAT right has the United 
States to intervene!” pro- 
tested the wife of a pastor 


in Paris as we were at dinner on Sun- 
day, when the word “intervention” hap- 
pened to be used by a member of the 
group about the table. “The United 
States has shown no interest or concern 
in matters of justice and righteousness: 
They have simply kept their‘eyes out 
for commercial advantage. To be sure, 
they have supplied the allies with munt- 
tions, but it has been a purely com- 
mercial transaction, and they would just 
as soon have sent the munitions to any 
other country for the same or more 
money.” 

This and some similar occasional utter- 


> ances invite reflection on the whole moral 


effect of the war upon the United States 
of America. My experiences in Europe 
may have led to overemphasis, but I am 
constrained to the feeling that the moral 
effect of this war upon America may be 
worse than upon any of the nations in- 
volved. 

Among the belligerent nations there 
are certain compensatory influences for 
its awful tragedies. One witnesses ex- 
amples of splendid bravery and self- 
sacrifice, the spirit of both patriotic de- 
votion and Christian resignation on the 
part of widows and children, of alle- 
giance to conscience, the willingness of 
the rich to share with the poor, the 
deepening of the religious sense, which 
in some cases has risen to a spiritual 
atmosphere far above the conflict, the 
sense of a sublime faith in the future, 
in some cases the discrediting of mili- 


S GENERAL secretary of 

the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, 
Dr. Macfarland spent several 
weeks recently visiting the leaders 
of the churches in Holland, Ger- 
many, France and England, and as 
one of the results of his report to 
the Federal Council, a nation-wide 
war relief movement has been in- 
itiated by the council—Eptror. 


tarism, at times the spirit of inter- 
cession, and many other moral and 
spiritual elements which, perhaps, go far 
to counteract the demoralizing influences 
of human strife. 

Many or most of these elements are 
wanting in the moral atmosphere of our 
own country. My friend in Paris was 
not without grounds for her vehemence. 
We have given ourselves over in many 
directions to the commercializing of the 
misfortunes of our brethren across the 
sea, even to the amplitude of compla- 
cency. 

And we have exhibited at the same 
moment the spirit of Pharisaism and 
thanked God that we are not as other 
men are, especially as these poor publi- 
cans in Europe. Our condemnation has 
been prompt, general, and more or less 
indiscriminate at times. We have for- 
gotten that the same material ambitions 
and selfish competitions and suspicions 
which have caused this war are right in 
our own midst. The nations of Europe 
are suffering not only because of their 
immediate sins, but because of their past 


iniquities and we are not altogether free, 
at least, from blots upon our history. 
Some of our militarists are not very 
much better than the militarists of 
Europe. The same social disorders that 
must bear their share of responsibility 
over there are present with us also. If 
the nations of Europe had only thought 
less about their foes without and more 
about their foes within, they might have 
preserved their common civilization, but 
we are making the same sort of analysis. 
Our brothers and our sisters across the 
sea have been trained and guided wrong- 
ly? Grant it all! The children of their 
fathers were conceived in national sin 
and born in racial iniquity, and the re- 
sult is international depravity? Yes. 
But how far is our own better state due 
to our better national morals, and how 
much to our more favored station upon 
the map.of the world? And what if 
our children of the next generation 
should be called to their mountain of 
temptation? Might not they too fall 
down and worship for the sake of the 
kingdoms of this world? Yes, we have 
been guilty of the prayer of the Phari- 
see. " 
I feel sadly sure, moreover, that we 
are losing some of the moral idealism 
which was gaining its way in our midst. 
Our “preparedness” program has not 
been free from at least . militaristic 
touches, and some of them are affixed to 
it by men and women who once were 
predicters of an international morality 
whose prophecies they have now cast off 
in contempt. But its worst influence has 
been that it has obscured that larger 
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moral preparedness toward which we 
really were tending. We are not at this 
moment very much concerned about the 
violation of some of our own treaties 
and we are trudging along very much 
in the paths ef the same old diplomacy 
that has brought Europe to ruin. The 
ideals of international righteousness 
which we had begun to dream have been 
at least sadly obscured by the dust of 
our parades and the imploring speech of 
the prophet of the armored conscience 
is drowned by the brazen band and the 
shouts of those who cry, “We trust in 
chariots and in horses.” I am not speak- 
ing of a sane and normal consideration 
of protection, but of the hysteria which 
roars that moral power and _ physical 
force are convertible terms. : 

But perhaps the worst of these moral 
effects has been the loss of our sympathy 
and compassion. We have gotten “used 
to it’ until the massacre of a nation 
has little more effect upon us than had 
the sinking of the Titanic with a thou- 
sand souls but four short years ago. 

We have made some such impression 
as this upon thinking men and women 
in Europe, even though their feelings 
have not been very clearly voiced. A 
European correspondent, writing con- 
cerning our new plans for war relief 
says, “We had come pretty nearly to 
feel that the American people were over- 
whelmingly concerned with their own 
commercial gains, but the plans about 
which you write me show clearly that 


the great body of our American Chris- - 


tians have not lost their Christian com- 
passion.” The criticisms and reproaches 
which one hears in Germany, France, 
and England are thus not concerned so 
much with our diplomacy as with what 
they feel to be our national selfishness. 


From the West, Light 


AND YET, withal, we profess at the 
same time to be looking toward a re- 
conciliation and a _ reconstruction in 
which we shall exercise a moral influ- 
ence and we like to talk upon it with 
complacent assurance. So are they look- 
ing toward it. There will be opportunity 
for some kind of moral 
While it may need to be unofficial, or 
only semi-official, I believe that the na- 


tions of Europe are really looking, or 


will look, to the United States. I am 


aware of the vehement utterances in all © 


these nations to the contrary. But the 
thoughtful and responsible men of Ger- 
many, France and England will ignore 
the relatively trivial incidents of an im- 
possible situation if we find our place of 
leadership. Even though the nations de- 
cide to meet face to face, without the 
immediate participation of outside na- 
tions, as is perhaps likely, they will still 
require our moral assistance and sym- 
pathy. 

Despite, then, all mutterings and 
trivial complaints, all these peoples are 
really looking or will look to the west 


intervention. ~ 


for light, and whether or not political 
differences hinder America’s official op- 
portunity, there is nothing in the way 
of a great work of reconciliation by the 
spiritual forces in America with the like 
forces in Europe. We may continue our 
spiritual task, unhindered by political 
limitations, from which we have unique 
if not absolute freedom. . 


Open Door for America 


Tue American churches and _ the 
American people have before them an 
open door, but it can only be entered in 
the habiliments of unselfishness. We 
have not yet entered it. For Belgium 
and her three million destitute and starv- 
ing people we have given seven cents 
per capita, while New Zealand, bearing 
its own war burdens as part of the Brit- 
ish Empire, has given a dollar and a 
quarter per capita to Belgian relief. 
England, staggering under the war load, 
has received and cared for thousands of 
Belgian refugees, and given millions of 
pounds besides. It was thought that the 
United States, the only great nation un- 
touched by the war, might furnish the 
food supplies for Belgium, but the com- 
mission was obliged to ask food from 
the whole world to save Belgium from 
starvation. It must be remembered also 
that the gifts to Belgium from our 
country include the large contributions 
of the Rockefeller Foundation, so that 
the total of popular contributions is 
smaller than appears. 

For Servia, with her five millions of 
suffering peoples and her five thousand 
orphans, we have given less than three 
hundred thousand dollars while the Brit- 
ish Servian Relief Committee three 
months ago had raised a million and a 
half pounds ($7,500,000), and France 
two million francs ($400,000). To the 
more than one million Armenians, whose 
story forms one of the darkest chapters 
in human history, we have given, cover- 
ing the whole period, about one dollar 
for each sufferer. For, the sufferers in 
northern France little or nothing, and 
for Poland’s suffering millions of home- 
less, wandering peasants, mostly women 
and children, a total of something like 
two hundred thousand dollars. 

It is estimated by those who claim to 
know, that our national wealth increases 
at the rate of about twenty-two million 
dollars a day, and I suppose it would be 
larger than this at the present time, 
owing to the commercial influence of the 
war. If that be the case, then, up to 
April 1, 1916, we had given to all the 
war sufferers during the entire period a 
total of something like one day’s profit. 

And yet the effect of what little we 
have done has been startling. After 
my friend in Paris had ended her out- 
burst, I said somewhat calmly: “But 
just what intervention has the United 
States of America attempted? I have 
been going about through your country 
and I have found our physicians and 
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our nurses and other men and women + 


from the United States whose only inter-_ 


vention seems to have been for the alle- 
viation of suffering and want.’ I had 
not proceeded very far when she broke 
utterly down and made unnecessary con- 
fession of her unjust reproach. But 
still, she knew it had not been unjust and 
that she had merely been confused. 


Our only counteracting influence to a - 


reproachfulness which is in danger of 


reaching the feeling of contempt, is and 4 


os 


will be our work of relief. Again and- 


again, men who criticised our govern- 
ment and our commercial interests, re- 
minded themselves that our common 


people and high-minded men of wealth » 


had rectified mistakes in other quarters. 
I will frankly say that I might have 
found access to French Protestants diffi-- 
cult had it not been for the reason that, 


we had helped (little enough) to meet . 


the needs of their churches. And yet 
Pastor Roussel came over here to raise 
a little fund of one hundred and ten 
thousand dollars, and we had to let him 
go back with only twenty thousand of it. 


Duty of the Church 


Tue AmerIcAN churches, therefore, as 
represented in the Federal Council, are 
attempting to approach the people at a 
new angle, to appeal beyond the ordin- 
ary impulse of philanthropy to the re- 
ligious and spiritual motive. It has been 
felt that we might well begin with the 
churches, for our Christian churches in 
all lands, and especially our own, which 
has less excuse, have as yet failed to 
rise to the great occasion and oppor- 
tunity before them, have lost sight of 
their distinctive spiritual mission, and 
have themselves been drawn into the 
vortex of a seething civilization. 

We have come near declaring, or at 
least assuming, a “moratorium” of Chris- 
tian faith. In America we have fallen 
into Pharisaism, and all the peoples are 
worshipping tribal gods. The Old Testa- 
ment has persisted without the light of 
the new covenant, and the law by Moses 
has failed to be clothed with the grace 
and truth which came by Jesus Christ. 
The Christian leaders all proclaim that 
they seek peace with justice, but has not 
the Christian church a contribution to 
make toward this end, without losing 
her own distinctive spiritual mission, and 
without casting to the winds her spirit 
of reconciliation? 

Christian leaders are everywhere 
drawing new maps of Europe instead of 
seeking to realize an international king- 
dom of the spirit. They are still deal- 
ing with the terms of international diplo- 
macy which have wrought the very dis- 
aster from which they seek to escape. The 
churches of the neutral nations have all 
assumed a simulated and impotent neu- 
trality and in our own land been content 
with individual and limited judgments, 
quite losing sight of their task to 
save the world through the reconciling 
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of men one to-another in Jesus Christ. 

True, there are, as with individuals, 
moments in the life of nations when the 
soul of the nation in the inviolable soli- 
tude of its own personality stands face 
to face with the divine reality, and no 
other nation may intrude beyond the 
veil into the Holy of Holies. And yet 
human help, delicately and reservedly 
and humbly offered, may assist human 
beings to answer the questions of their 
own souls. 

We may ourselves believe and ask our 
Christian brethren of the nations to be- 
lieve the best they can of one another. 
We may, by admitting our own share of 
blame for an un-Christian civilization, 
suggest, without -offense, the wider dis- 
tribution of that blame. Like Saul of 
Tarsus, we have not stoned Stephen, but 
we have held the coats of those who 
did. 

We may, without intruding upon men’s 
consciences, in the spirit of the the Pub- 
lican, find ways of suggesting that peace 
and justice will both be approached by 
the churches, and especially the responsi- 
ble Christian leaders of all nations, ris- 
ing above the conflict (even though led 
in it by conscience) into a higher spiri- 
tual atmosphere. But the first manifesta- 
tion of our love must be the reaction of 
our human sympathy. 

In pursuance of this end, the Federal 
Council has sent out a first message di- 
rectly to the churches, the pastors and 
the Sunday schools,-for their own con- 
tributions. The second message went 
two steps farther and translated the 
message from one to the churches to 
one which should be sent through the 
churches to the American people, urging 
not only a war relief committee in every 
church, but also urging a community 
committee and movement in every city 
and town. 

The result of these messages has not 
been universal or commensurate, but it 
has been prophetic. Not a word of com- 
plaint has come, and many replies have 
been conspicuously hopeful. For ex- 
ample, one pastor writes: “Ours is a 
country church of one hundred members. 


Our offering of over $200 is the largest 
we ever made.” Another writes: “We 
are a little rural church. We send 
$17.90, and pledge ourselves to send $10 
a week at least, so long as the war lasts.” 
Another: “Our collection was $12,000.” 

“Tt is the creation of a new atmos- 
phere in the nation’—these were the 
terms in which Prof. Samuel T. Dutton, 
secretary of the Armenian Committee, 
described the task of the church at a 
conference of relief societies. It is the 
invoking of the spirit of unselfishness 
and self-sacrifice. The representatives 
of the war relief organizations, many of 
them, have expressed their feeling that 
this has been the one thing lacking. Our 
ex-president of the United States, and 
the business men and publicists associ- 
ated with him in re-enforcing our first 
message, reminded us that we must in- 
voke the religious motive of the people 
and transfuse the whole movement with 
a spiritual light. 

One of our European brethren writes 
concerning our first message: “Every 
expression of unselfishness is a cord of 
love between America and the nations.” 


Methods Urged 


THE CHURCHES have been urged to de- 
vote their prayer meeting and services 
of worship to intercession for Europe 
and Asia and to exercise their spiritual 
community leadership by such methods 
as these: 


1. Appoint a committee in your church. 

2. Consult with other pastors and lay- 
men and secure the appointment of a 
community committee for continuous 
service. 

3. See that the matter is seriously con- 
sidered by your church federation or 
association of ministers. In some com- 
munities it has been found advisable to 
have a general community fund or com- 
munity treasurer. In other words, some 
sort of clearing house for the com- 
munity. 

4. Make special appeals in behalf of 
the suffering children of Europe to the 
Sunday school children, the young peo- 
ple, and the day school children, using 
the dime banks, such as are furnished 


Ail 


by the B. F. B. Fund and other similar 
helps, suggested by the Fund for Stary- 
ing Children. 

5. Organize 


interest through other 


groups and organizations in the church 


and in the community. 

6. Give one immediate special Sunday 
to a presentation of this great cause, 
unless you have already done so. 

7. Interview people of means for sub- 
stantial contributions. 

In connection with the community 
campaigns, we would earnestly advise 
the wide distribution of this message and 
of our first message. 

8. Get continuous publicity, through 
the press and in other ways. Make it 
“popular.” 


I am profoundly convinced that the 
spiritual effect on our own churches 
would be as great if not greater than the 
reaction which has come to us from for- 
eign missions, and if the voice of the 
churches can reach the American people, 
it may be the means of lifting our na- 
tion itself out of its economic and in- 
dustrial confusion to a higher idealism 
which shall make us a moral power in 
the world. Indeed, if this movement 
should induce the Congress of the United 
States to make a great appropriation for 
the relief of suffering Europe, it might 
be at least as wisely expended as the 
same contribution for ammunition and 
armament. 

The United States has the most 
magnificent opportunity for moral power 
in the world that ever faced a people, 
a chance to make herself inviolate, un- 
assailable, immortal, if she will listen to 
the law of Jesus: “He that saveth his 
life shall lose it, and he that loseth his 
life for my sake, shall find it.” 

The hour is coming when they shall 
cry: “There is no daysman betwixt us, 
that might lay his hand upon us both,” 
and in the hour of reconciliation and 
reconstruction, the power of America 
then will be simply the measure of her 
sympathy and her compassion now. 
But at this moment, we are in danger— 
so say our political conventionists one 
and all, and so we are—of losing our 
ideals and of losing our compassion. 


The American Spirit 


DO not know what better I can 
| say than to speak a simple word of 

cheer about that very mystical thing 
which we call the American spirit. It 
seems to have been lost or to be on verge 
of being lost. I wouldn’t have known 
this if I had not been reading some 


1An address by Mr. Lane, who is a Cali- 
fornian, at Brown University commence- 
ment, on which occasion the degree LL.D. 
was conferred upon him.—EnpirTor. 


By Franklin K. Lane 


SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 


rather gloomy and anemic New Eng- 
land papers. My friends, if the Ameri- 
can spirit gives any evidence of being 
in a state of decline or decadence in New 
England I beg that you will come with 
me to my western country—‘‘out where 
the West begins.” 

Spirit—what is the American spirit? 
Is it love of adventure? Two years ago 
Congress authorized the construction of 
a railroad in Alaska—500 miles straight 


away from the sea to the circle. We 
needed a thousand men, and within sixty 
days 33,000 had made petition that they 
might take the hazards of that new 
country—not idlers, the flotsam of the 
sea of civilization, but men of steady 
habit, employed already but ready for a 
new. adventure. There’s something 
American about that. 

There is no sense in saying that the 
spirit has gone out of a people when we 
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as a landed proprietor are selling 12,- 
000,000 acres of desert every year to 
people who earn it by living on it and 
turning it into farms. A few weeks ago 
we opened a tract of land in northern 
Montana where the thermometer falls to 
forty below zero sometimes. There were 
1,200 farms to be sold, and there were 
27,000 applicants. Out of the first hun- 
dred and fifty names drawn from the box 
not one failed to accept his opportunity. 
We challenged him to go into the wilder- 
ness and make a home and he took the 
challenge. There’s something American 
about that. 

I have seen it said that the American 
had forgotten noble things and become a 
pampered drawing-room darling, like 
some poodle, fat and ease-loving. Do 
you know that the average wage in the 
United States is less than $600 a year, 
and that only 300,000 out of 100,000,000 
pay income tax? 

Yes, I hear it said, but will these men 
ficht? There is the test. Do they love 
anything but the pay envelope? I ask 
you back: When did these men ever 
fail to fight? There stands at my door 
in Washington a man who went into the 
Civil War from Ohio,—he and his father 
and his two brothers and his two broth- 
ers-in-law—and after four years he alone 
came out alive. I asked him one day, 
“What did you go to war for?” “To 
save the Union,’ he answered. 

Two million of those boys, averaging 
but nineteen years of age, went into that 
war to save the Union. 
asked them what the Union was few 
could have given a better answer than 
that it was the thing they were fighting 
for, an idea not to be expressed in words 
symbolized by a few stripes and stars. 

Has there ever been a time when we 
did not stand the test? The time when 
the American spirit came nearest to fail- 
ing was a hundred and fifty years ago 
when New York would not join in sign- 
ing the Declaration of Independence and 
Rhode Island refused for so long to 
ratify the constitution. And when I read 
New York or Rhode Island papers criti- 
cizing some of our western states for 
lacking in spirit because they are not yet 
convinced that we need military train- 
ing for our boys, I just turn back to the 
old school history and ask a few dis- 
agreeable questions about the past. 


National or Martial Spirit 


NATIONAL spirit and martial spirit are 
not the same. There was a time when 
war was all of romance and of gallantry 
and of opportunity that the world 
offered. That.time has gone. War now 
at its best is but one expression of the 


human passion for adventure and 
achievement. 
There are two monuments in Paris 


which face each other that are symbols 
to me of the two conflicting spirits which 
make up the struggle of life. One is the 


And if you had_ 
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tomb of Napoleon. And further down 
the boulevard Falguiere’s statue of 
Pasteur. Napoleon’s tomb all see. Pas- 
teur’s statue few visit. It is a sitting 
figure upon a pedestal. And on the sides 
of this pedestal are figures in relief 
illustrating Pasteur’s services to the 
world—a girl under a trellis of grapes 
illustrating the battle with the phyllox- 
era, a man with oxen, a boy with sheep. 
On the front is the great group. A girl 
is seen just rising from a sick bed. 
She leans against her mother who in 
turn looks up with ineffable gratitude 
into the face of Pasteur, while a figure 
of Death, beaten and baffled, slinks away 
around the opposite side of the pedestal. 

The spirit of America is against war 
not because we have grown cowardly and 
fear death, nor because we have grown 
flabby and love softness; no, not even 
because we have become conscious con- 
verts to the Prince of Peace. But we 
in America have something larger to do. 
We are discovering our country. Every 
tree is a challenge to us, and every pool 


of water and every foot of soil. The 
mountains are our enemies. We must 
pierce them and make them serve. The 


wilful rivers we must curb; and out of 
the seas and the air renew the life of 
the earth itself. 

We have no time for war. We are 
doing something so much more impor- 
tant. We are at work. That is the 
greatest of all adventures. When war 
comes to a democracy it comes because 
we are not allowed peacefully to work. 

What would we fight for? For what 
Roger Williams fought for—to be let 
alone, to have the opportunity to show 
what man can do for man. 

A spirit is intangible. It defies defini- 
tion or limitation. It can only be made 
comprehensible by acts. So let me illus- 
trate my idea of the spirit of America by 
naming two men—both Californians— 
Theodore Judah and Herbert Hoover. 

All have heard of Huntington, Stan- 
ford, Hopkins and Crocker, the builders 
of the Central Pacific Railroad. The 
real builder of that road was a young 
Connecticut engineer named Judah. He 
had the vision, he made the surveys. 
He found the way across the mountains, 
Then he found Stanford, the grocer, and 
Huntington, the hardware man, and told 
his dream and showed his plans. They 
caught fire. Judah convinced them that 
Congress could be made to supply the 
money. He came to Washington, be- 
came the clerk of the Senate Committee 
on Pacific Railroads, then the clerk of 
the House committee, wrote both reports; 
the bill was passed, and going home in 
triumph he died upon the Isthmus of 
Panama. The spirit of young Judah has 
been the making of America. 

The next man I name to you is Herbert 
Hoover, mining engineer—Hoover of 
California, Hoover of Siberia, Hoover 
of Russia, Hoover of England, Hoover 
ot Belgium, Hoover of the world, the 


signed by the premier of France.” 


head of the Belgian Relief Committe 
That young man comes to this count 
unnoticed and leaves unnoticed. But hi, 
administrative mind has made possibl 
the feeding of a nation. 

He has organized the financial syster 
for Belgium. Through him the heart oj 
the world has spoken to those suffering 
people. Through him England gives $5,| 
000,000 a month and France $4,500,00I 
a month for the support of this un 
fortunate people; the United States ha 
given but $7,000,000 in all. But we madi 
it possible for any of it to reach thosi 
people. - \ | 


To Aid the Belgians 


THIS YOUNG man is only a mining en) 
gineer from Stanford University, wh«| 
had drifted all round the world, anc 
when the war broke out was living it 
England managing a great industrial anc 
mining property in the Ural mountains | 
A hundred thousand men were at work} 
for him, and all the genius that he hac| 
was at once put to work to succor the 
unfortunate Belgians. 1 

I never will forget the simple way ir) 
which he told me of his adventure in go. 
ing to France and asking for help. He| 
went to the premier and said: “I have! 
got to have some money for the relied, 
of the Belgians,” and the premier said 
“But we have a war ourselves, we have) 
destitute people of our own. How muck 
do you think you should have from us?” 

“And I said, ‘well, I think we should 
have 22,000,000 francs a month from you | 
until the war is over.’ And the premier) 
said ‘Oh, my, we have not the money,| 
but I will see the banks, I will see what | 


can be done.’ And I went back to Lon-) 


i 


don with my heart sick. But the next) 
day there came a letter saying ‘Dear Mr. 
Hoover, please find check for 22,000,000 
francs. I beg you will acknowledge it,’| 


And each month the same check has} 
come and no question has ever been 
asked as to how it was spent. He said} 
to me with a glow: | 

“Do not believe that the American flag | 
is not respected abroad. If anyone ever} 
tells you that tell him to go to Brussels} 
and stand in front of the United States. 
legation and see the Belgian as he passes 
take off his hat to the Stars and Stripes; 
no English flag, no French flag, no: 
Russian flag, no Spanish flag, no Japa- 
nese flag, no Chinese flag, but the Stars.} 
and Stripes, which never have been. 
hauled down in Belgium, and from sun-, 
rise in the morning until sunset at night 
the Belgian peasants and Belgian artisans. 
pass that house and as each passes takes. 
his hat off to that flag.” 

Judah, the incarnation of the spirit 
of American ambition to make hard 
places easy. Hoover, the incarnation of 
the spirit of American desire to help the. 
world. Let us stand beside the Belgian , 
peasant before that flag in Brussels and?, 
take heart. 
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Social Community Planning 


Ee for Ohio 


HE local social worker confront- 
ed with the responsibility of 
making proper provision for a 
eebleminded dependent or delinquent 
aces in most communities a puzzling 
uestion. The case is clearly one for 
are in a state institution, and the state 
istitution is not only full but has a long 
yaiting list. Though there may be 
0,000 in the state who should be in such 
h institution, the capacity may be but 
000, because the state situation as a 
whole has not been sufficiently brought 
ome to the only body which can make 
He necessary provision, the state legis- 
uture. 

Such experiences bring to the social 
yorker the conviction that social effort 
mited to the local community is un- 
ble by itself to meet all of its own 
roblems; and that local social effort is 
ikely to be engrossed with remedial 
are for the individual cases of need, 
nd to find comparatively little oppor- 
unity for the preventive attack on un- 
erlying causes. 

It is seen that the state, partly as a 
tatter of legal jurisdiction and partly 
or reasons of practical administration 
nd economy, forms in many ways the 
lost effective unit for a social program. 
uvenile courts, probationary systems, 
10thers’ pensions, workmen’s compensa- 
ion, and many other agencies require 
tate legislation, if not direct state ad- 
linistration or supervision. The logical 
upplement, therefore, to local social ef- 
ort is state-wide social co-operation for 
onstructive prevention. 

This point of view has led, in different 
fates to the formation of various types 
f state organizations, each intended to 
leet certain special needs; i. e., child 
yelfare leagues, state charities associa- 
ions, mental hygiene societies, and so 
mn. Each of these is under the neces- 
ity of working up its constituency, 
Nancing its program, establishing its 
fice headquarters, and maintaining its 
taff. There should in addition be some 
leans for ensuring co-operative rather 
han competitive action. 

It is with some of these considerations 
a mind that Ohio proposes to centralize 
ts social effort, following the analogy 
f the city-planning movement in the 
eld of physical improvements. The 
ity plan undertakes systematically to de- 
ign the steps necessary to the require- 


' 


‘ 


ments of the entire community, present 
and future, so far as these can be as- 
certained or foreseen. By such fore- 
sight and systematic procedure, the re- 
sources of the community can be made 
to yield the maximum of return. 

Applying a similar principle, Ohio so- 
cial workers have requested the Ohio 
Institute for Public Efficiency to estab- 
lish a department of social service com- 
bining in itself the special linés of so- 
cial activity. The Ohio Institute for 
Public Efficiency, as its name indicates, 
iS an organization aiming to promote 
the effectiveness and adequacy of public 
service, whether performed by govern- 
mental or by privately supported agen- 
cies. Employing methods, essentially 
those of municipal research, the insti- 
tute is concerned with state, county, 
municipal, and school problems of Ohio. 
It seemed, therefore, the logical center 
in which to locate the new enterprise. 

The object, methods, and procedure of 
the Department of Social Service may 
be outlined somewhat as follows: 


Object 
Promotion of program for Ohio 
leading to (1) ultimate elimination, as 
far as possible, of dependency and de- 
linquency as forms of social waste, 
and (2) the establishment of pro- 
gressively higher standards of living. 
Methods 
Investigation of conditions under- 
lying and causing dependency, delin- 
quency, and low standards of living. 
Framing and promoting measures 
for the removal of such causes. 
Promoting efficiency of administra- 
tion in public and private institutions, 
departments, and agencies which af- 
fect social conditions. 
Means Employed 
Getting better teamwork among so- 
cial organizations in the state. 
Maintaining clearing-house of in- 
formation on social activities, methods 
and results. ‘ 
Promoting continuous interchange 
of views among the social interests of 
the state. 


Conducting special surveys when 
such may be helpful. 
Endeavoring, through painstaking 


study of new social proposals, to ren- 
der them socially and economically 
sound. 
Initiating 
necessary. 


new measures when 


Important among the activities sug- 
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gested for imnrediate attention are the 
organization, in co-operation with pub- 
lic officials, of a state program for the 
preventive control of feeblemindedness 
and a survey of governmental outdoor 
relief agencies as suggested by the sur- 
vey committee of the Cleveland Founda- 
tion. 

Other plans call for work toward the 
reorganization of county social welfare 
activities and efforts to promote efficient 


social welfare organizations in local 
communities throughout the state. 
The new department has already 


started active work, and the hearty sup- 
port afforded in different parts of the 
state indicates a most promising begin- 
ning. 


R. E. Mites. 


NEW JERSEY’S DEBT TO 
CAPTAIN ALLEN 


HE northeastern corner of New 

Jersey is in many respects a con- 
tinuation of New York city. In the 
group of municipalities which fringe the 
western shore of the Hudson and the 
bay, New York conditions are duplicated. 
As New York developed the large bar- 
rack tenement house, so did Newark, 
Jersey City, Hoboken and the smaller 
communities clustered thickly about 
them. When New York in 1901 secured 
a law which in some degree mitigated 
the evils of this type of dwelling a few 
leaders in New Jersey decided that their 
cities too should be protected. Of these 
leaders Charles J. Allen, who died on 
June 17, was the moving spirit. ~A news- 
paper correspondent at Trenton, who had 
been energetically interested in housing, 
he was made secretary of the State Com- 
mission whose report led to the enact- 
ment of the housing law of 1902 and, 
in turn of the Board of Tenement House 
Supervision. 

During the years since 1904 this board 
has been compelled to fight a constant 
battle against those who would make a 
temporary profit by lowering standards. 
There have been able and public-spirited 
men on the board during those years, 
but it is not unfair to them to say that 
to Captain Allen belongs the greater 
share of the credit for repulsing all at- 
tacks. And this credit is all the greater 
because not until the past three or four 
years has there been any organized senti- 
ment in the state supporting the law. 

When the housing movement began to 
spread across the country New Jersey 
caught the infection and organized a 
state Housing Association which, through 
its annual conferences, its publicity and 
local meetings, succeeded in providing 
the backing which the supporters of the 
law needed and deserved. Up to this 
time they had been forced to fight desper- 
ately at each session of the legislature 
to keep what they got in 1904. Now 
they were able to hope for progress. 
And it was one of Captain Allen’s virtues 
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ROCHESTER COMMUNITY CHORUSES 


TEAS Harry H. Barnhart community choruses are enjoying a social day. The choruses of Rochester and of adjacent towns 
are united into an inter-community chorus. A Barnhart chorus means simply every man. Note-reading is dispensed 


with. 


that, having fought so long almost single- 
handed, having administered with un- 
usual efficiency a law for the enforce- 
ment of which he was given inadequate 
means, he received in friendly spirit the 
comments and suggestions of new- 
comers who, naturally, were impressed 
more by what remained to be done, than 
by what had been done. His modesty 
as regards his own achievements, his 
saving sense of humor, his willingness to 
listen to advice even from those obvious- 
ly less qualified to form a judgment, 
served him and his cause as effectively 
after public sentiment began to support 
his work as they had during the days 
when his dealings were confined almost 
entirely to opponents. 

With the developments of an organ- 
ized support came organized opposition. 
A group of property owners in Jersey 
City formed an association which gradu- 
ally extended its activities into surround- 
ing communities. It sought to weaken 
or destroy the law by introducing amend- 
ments which would have transferred the 
powers of the Board of Tenement House 
Supervision to local building depart- 
ments. 

These proposals were plausible to the 
uninitiated and in another state with 
other conditions and other history they 
might have been entitled to considera- 
tion. But in New Jersey with its group 
of cities whose built-up acres merge into 
each other and with an existing state 
board against which no charge of negli- 
gence or favoritism could be brought, it 
was obvious that the purpose of the 
amendments was merely to secure a 
change in the hope that law enforcement 
would thereby be weakened. 

So the nine bills introduced in the 
legislature of 1915 were all defeated and 
again in 1916. 

Meanwhile the Board of Tenement 


House Supervision introduced three bills 
to strengthen the law. These bills pass- 
ed the assembly with scarcely a dissent- 
ing vote but they were caught in Senate 
committee during the rush of the closing 
week. 

Captain Allen’s service may be said 
to cover an era in the housing history of 
his state. He lived during the period 
of tenement house regulation. For 
twelve years he fought to protect those 
whose need was most immediate. He 
established firmly the principle that the 
community must regulate its housing de- 
velopment. The establishment of that 
principle is the most difficult as well as 
the most important part of the task. His 
successor, Miles W. Beemer of Jersey 
City, an able and experienced man, may 
and will extend its application. But lest 
it should be thought that the New Jersey 
law by dealing only with tenement houses 
covered a limited field, it should be 
stated that from the time of its organiza- 
tion to October 31, 1915, the board ex- 
amined plans for and supervised the.con- 
struction of 11,904 tenement houses, of 
an estimated cost of $114,437,000, in 106 
municipalities. These houses shelter 
74,447 families or approximately 372,235 
persons. In addition it secured the re- 
moval from old buildings of 268,847 
violations which ranged from 3,524 
privies removed and 29,416 windows set 
in dark rooms to the removal of rubbish 


from 11,110 cellars. Joun In per 


OUTDOOR DRAMA IN 
ST. LOUIS 


HE spirit of the great community 
pageant and masque given in St. 
Louis in 1914 has survived and de- 
veloped. The same citizens’ committee 
which produced it, the Pageant Drama 
Association, has recently concluded with 


Harry Barnhart is a community builder through song 


success a week of outdoor performances 
of Shakespeare’s As You Like It in a} 
natural amphitheater in Forest Park. 
Despite bad weather, the performan- | 
ces were attended by over 80,000 people. 
The production was under the direction | 
of Margaret Anglin and Robert B. | 
Mantell and other well known Shake- 
spearean actors took part. A commu- 
nity chorus rendered incidental music 
and a pageant of Shakespearean dances 
was given under the direction of Cecil 
Sharpe of the Stratford-on-Avon School | 
of Folk Dancing. It is planned to make | 
a permanent municipal outdoor theater |) 
on the site of the Forest Park perform- | 
ances, and to keep the accessories and 
seats permanently for future community | 
dramatic enterprises. 


COMMUNITY CO-OPERATION 
IN CLEVELAND 


N CLEVELAND over one hundred 
organizations of every complexion | 
by working together helped to pass a 
bond issue of $2,500,000 for the erection 
of a municipal convention hall as part 
of the group plan of public buildings. | 
Never before has Cleveland seen such 
unanimity in action for any public or 
civic purpose. 
Thoughtful citizens are seeing in the 
methods worked out excellent opportu- | 
nity for community co-operation for so- | 
cial and civic purposes in the future. 
They say that this is but a logical step} 
forward from the Federation for Char- 
ity and Philanthropy with its fifty-seven | 
co-operating organizations; and _ the 
Welfare Council, with its representation | 
of practically every non-commercial | 
body in the city. A new, more compre- 
hensive, almost all-inclusive grouping on 
matters of vital community importance 
seems not impossible now. 


RANSCONTINENTAL! Be- 
ginning with the old Indian trails 
and the routes of the prairie 
schooners which blazed the way for set- 
tlement and for the railroads—that is 
the way our national thought has run. 
Is it possible to set currents going north 
and south so that we shall think less 
foreign-mindedly of the lands and peo- 
ples below the Rio Grande? Is it pos- 
sible out of the very tension and pitch 
of feeling provoked by the border crisis 
‘of two weeks ago, that we can bring in 
an era of constructive friendship be- 
tween the United States and Mexico? 
This, or something like this, was the 
questioning underlying the conference 
between unofficial Mexican and Ameri- 
can representatives held last week in 
Washington, at the call of the American 
Union against Militarism. Brought to- 
gether to help, if could be, in patching 
up negotiations between the two coun- 
tries, the quick shift in the situation, the 
revolution in tone and spirit in the of- 
ficial exchanges between Washington 
and Mexico City, was a challenge to the 
members to stretch their commission, 
from one of voluntary efforts to prevent 
' war between the countries, to one of can- 
vassing the possibilities of practical 
good will. It was felt that the joint 
membership afforded a nucleus for at 
least outlining the possibilities for com- 
mon understanding and for internation- 

al co-operation outside the restricted 
belt of governmental action; and in- this 
an informal message from the White 
House indicated that such efforts would 
not be unwelcome. 

The result was the organization of an 

Inter-American Committee, with Moor- 
field Storey of Boston, a leader of the 
New England bar, long prominent in 
the Anti-Imperialist League, as chair- 
man; Modesto C. Rolland, a lower Cali- 
fornia engineer identified with the revo- 
lution, for some time resident in New 
York, as vice-chairman; and Crystal 
Eastman of New York as secretary. 
David Starr Jordan of Leland Stanford, 
Jr., University; Dr. Alt, artist, labor re- 
former, editor of a radical Mexican 
weekly and close friend of General, Ob- 
regon; Luis Manuel Rojas, director of 
the National Library in the City of 
Mexico; and the writer, composed the 
initial membership, which will probably 
be broadened. 

The first work of the conference, that 
of opposition to war on the border, was 
attempted at El Paso rather than Wash- 
ington. Only two members of the con- 
ference actually met there, Dr. Jordan 
and Sefior Rolland, but that was when 
decision as between war or negotiation 
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as the way for settlement hung in the 
balance. The two Americans originally 
appointed to. join Dr. Jordan found ex- 
cuses to keep away; and he stood*the 
gaff alone when the people hailed his 
visit as a futile and inconsequential dash 
at the windmills. It, however, served 
one outstanding purpose. Frequently, in 
those few days—with the national guard 
mobilizing and ‘entraining for the Texas 
camps, with the Hearst news service fan- 
ning the flames and with the general 
press borne along by a wave of patri- 
otic reporting—the only news item which 
got on the front pages of the news- 
papers, in any way indicative of any ef- 
fort to stem the tide toward war, was 
the announcement from El Paso of Dr. 
Jordan’s coming and the friction it pro- 
voked. 

Even more, at El Paso, among the 
heterogeneous crowd of military, of rep- 
resentatives of mining, ranch, and other 
interests whose properties are under the 
heel of banditry and civil war, and of 
Mexican refugees of the Huerta and 
Diaz régimes, eager for a new chance 
against the Carranzistas, his coming 
served cool notice of the existence in the 
country at large of an as yet inarticulate 
body of opinion against war with 
Mexico. 

They did not take to the witness, nor 
believe his testimony which subsequent 
events proved true. Tall, big of frame, 
imperturbable, idiomatic of speech, his 
must have been a singular figure in the 
border town. His room at the hotel was 
overrun from morning till night with 
visitors, protesting, inquiring, ejaculat- 
ing. These did not disturb him, nor the 
threatening letters, nor the protest of the 
mayor of El Paso who was standing for 
re-election and was exasperated at this 
uninvited fly in his ointment. 

“That inoffensive old gentleman,” he 
said, “is going to ruin me and this 
town.” 

Yet, while the undercurrents of El 
Paso life were war-mad, Dr. Jordan did 
not find himself wholly alone. Some of 
the leading, if less vocal, people were 
with him. He addressed a dinner meet- 
ing at the University Club. He found 
several of the newspaper correspond- 
ents to be old students of his at Leland 
Stanford, including the representative 
of the Associated Press; and these treat- 
ed him and his mission fairly. He found 
one of the chief bankers of El Paso to 
be a boy who had grown up across the 
street from the president’s house when 
Dr. Jordan was head of a middle-west- 
ern college. 
ing had a new chapter added to them 
when the bankers of El Paso took turn 


And the annals of picket- 
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about, day after day, in the corridors of * 
the hotel, standing ready to see that no 
violence was done the town’s guest by 
any excited friends of intervention. 

It was clear that if the mixed confer- 
ence actually went into session, it might 
be necessary to declare martial law in 
El Paso, and for this and the larger rea- 
son that more could be effected in Wash- 
ington, the conference was adjourned 
there. 


T WASHINGTON, President Wil- 
son’s New York address and the 
arrival of the Carranza note of July 4, 
the day before the conference met, had 
put the new front on the situation al- 
ready referred to. The prospect of a 
joint governmental commission to take 
up the border problems made unneces- 
sary further unofficial activity to that 
end. The delegates discussed how they 
could enlist public support and interest 
in the negotiations, so as to make them 
one one-hundredth part as real to the 
imagination as a marching regiment. 
But one of the Mexicans could speak 
English, but one of the Americans, 
Spanish; and the first day was given up 
to interpretations, in a double sense, 
back and forth, of the feelings which the 
delegates believed to be held by the great 
majority of their countrymen. This, for 
example, was a revelation to one of the 
Mexicans, unable to read English, who 
had gathered his notions from the head- 
lines. 
As a result the following joint state- 
ment was given out: 


“We believe that the American peo- 
ple should understand the sources of the 
Mexican revolution, the purposes which 
have guided it, the nature and causes of 
the disorders and crimes which have 
been incidentally associated with it, and 
the efforts of the de facto government 
to reduce disorder and to prevent atro- 
cities. 

“We believe that the American’ peo- 
ple should also learn that the Mexican 
people are not an aggregate of irrespon- 
sible bandits but rather, that Mexico has 
within herself all the elements of re- 
generation, that new institutions, free , 
schools, land adjustments, co-operative 
municipalities, temperance legislation, 
encouragement to industry and thrift are 
springing up like fresh grass after a 
prairie fire. In more than half of the 
states and in more than half the terri- 
tory of the remaining states, law and 
order reign, notably in the states of Yu- 
catan, Jolisco, Michvaclan, Vera Cruz, 
Sonora, Colima, Queretaro, Aguas Cali- 
entes, Tabesco, and the territories of 
Baja California and Tepic. The new 
land statutes of Yucatan have been plan- 
ned very carefully and the number of 
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schools in that state is about 2,400 to- 
day against 200 of two years ago. 

“Tt is to be remembered that the Mexi- 
can revolution is in many regards par- 
allel with ‘the French revolution, and 
that it was originally directed against 
similar social and political abuses,—a 
proletariat without hope, practically con- 
fined to the land which was held in 
enormous estates obtained by various 
forms of privilege, a church with many 
faithful priests, no doubt, but as a whole 
keeping the people in ignorance and 
wielding great political and financial 
power—in a word, the evils which fol- 
low tyrannical and corrupt government. 
Besides all this, Mexico—one of the 
richest lands in the world in natural re- 
sources—has been burdened by conces- 
sions of all kinds, oil, mining, fisheries, 
railways, many of them obtained by 
means which will not bear the light of 
day, so that its wealth and its opportu- 
nities have largely been sold to foreign- 
ers whose only interest in Mexico is the 
interest of exploiters. 

“In this connection the American peo- 
ple should be reminded that there is no 
warrant in international law nor in 
morals for the idea that it is the duty 
of any nation to assert by force of arms 
the privileges of its citizens domiciled in 
a foreign country. Our treaties guar- 
antee them equal treatment with the act- 
ual citizen of the country in which they 
dwell or carry on business, but they do 
not involve the making of war for the 
benefit of individuals without regard to 
the conditions under which they may find 
themselves in trouble. The idea that 
military force must be at the service of 
exploiters is one which has borne serious 
consequences. 

“In short, we should remember that 
revolutions never move backward, and 
that the régime of Porfirio Diaz is as 
impossible for Mexico as that of Louis 
XV would be for the France of today.” 


DJOURNMENT was taken for a 
day that the Mexicans could pre- 
pare a more detailed statement of their 
cause. The discussions brought out the 
utter need for dependable sources of in- 
formation on both s‘des; and especially 
for some authoritative, non-partisan in- 
vestigation of conditions and events in 
Mexico as a basis for public opinion and 
action in this country. The contradictory 
statements in the official notes, which 
have gone back and forth bétween Mexi- 
co City and Washington, as to border 
conditions and cperations but exemplifies 
the need for authentic information as to 
the country as a whole and as to develop- 
ments at the capital. It was obviously 
impossible for the American delegates 
to engage in such an inquiry or pass 
upon details at a distance. 

What they did was to give out the 
statement drawn un by the Mexican 
members, commending it to the favor- 
able consideration of Americans gener- 
ally and expressing the hope that its 
readers would find in it the same evi- 
dences of sincerity and of practical 
idealism which had been manifested by 
the conferees in their discussions. 


“revolution occupied the capital, 
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This statement reviews the causes and 
events of the revolution to date from 
the viewpoint of the Carranzistas, and 


covers such factors as the land question, - 


petroleum, mines, water-power, finances, 
railways, concluding with a presentment 
of gains made under the new govern- 
ment in the direction of establishing 
order and justice. 


“The period of war-like convulsion is 
closing, and reconstructive labor has al- 
ready commenced,” concludes the Mexi- 
can statement. “Here are some con- 
crete cases that demonstrate the potent 
virility of our people which is today pro- 
ceeding resolutely to the conquest of a 
well-being to which it has a right. 

“When the first chief had time, in 
Vera Cruz, to commence the reorganiza- 
tion of his government, even in the 
midst of battle, the first law decreed was 
to return to the Indians the communal 
lands of which they had been dispossess- 


ed. In various states, land is today be- 


ing given to the people by means of 
agrarian laws that serve to create small 
interests. Land is expropriated when- 
ever. necessary at its just value. Prop- 
erties are being revalued and equitable 
taxes are being imposed that will im- 
pede in the future the formation of 
great holdings. Laws of this character 
are already in operation in the states of 


Yucatan, Guanajuato, Sonora, Vera 
Cruz, Jolisco, Michvaclan, Colima, Za- 
catecas, Sinaloa, Queretaro, Puebla, 


Hidalgo, and the territory of Tepic. 
“As municipal administration in Mex- 

ico had disappeared under the action of 

dictatorial governments, the greater por- 


_tion of the communities lost their politi- 


cal and economic importance which was 
absorbed by the central bureaucracies. 

“One of the first steps of the revolu- 
tion has been the integral establishment 
of the free municipality. In nearly all 
the states the regulating laws have been 
decreed; and the general election of 
councils has been called for the first 
Sunday of next September. 

“Laborers have obtained considerable 
social and economic advantages; the 
larger proportion of the states have 
passed laws establishing a week of for- 
ty-four hours and a day of eight hours, 
laws regarding accidents, minimum 
wage, courts of conciliation and of ar- 
bitration, by means of which the work- 
ers will automatically solve their diffi- 
culties. 

“Tt has been enacted that children 
shall not work in factories before the 
age of sixteen; that women with child 
may have six weeks leave with full sal- 
ary with reinstatement in their position. 
The right of free association is recog- 
nized as inalienable. 

“The law of divorce has been put in 
operation and has produced so great a 
revolution in the public consciousness 
that in two years only it has trans- 
formed the social condition of thou- 
sands of women who suffered from the 
moorish slavery established by the Span- 
iards. In the very, first month that the 
more 
than five hundred petitions for divorce 
from all social classes were presented. 

“The revolutionary government has 


suppressed in many states the-sale of al- 
coholic drinks. In a very short time the. 
good results that this measure is pro- 
ducing have become evident. . 

“Since the pacification of* the country | 
is almost concluded, the army is being | 
reorganized in order to make its func-~ 
tions comparable with democratic insti-_ 
tutions, and to avoid the possibility that. 
it may serve as the instrument of politi- / 
cal groups, as the federal army served = 
all the dictatorships. Eighty per cent of 
all the public upheavals in Mexico dur-> 
ing the past century were due to military 
coups. 

“There actually exists in Mexico. 
among civilians and a large proportion - 
of even the military elements a strong 
anti-militaristic spirit. It is worthy of 
notice that the principal chiefs of the 
revolution consider it a matter of per- 
sonal satisfaction to be entitled armed 
citizens and not professional soldiers. 

“In the great reconstructive movement 
Carranza represents the largest effort 
toward the realization of popular ideals 
and toward the practical solution of the | 
problems of Mexico. 

“The action of Carranza against the 
dictatorship of General’ Huerta was in| 
accordance with the provision of article 
29 of the Mexican constitution of 1857. | 

“Carranza has succeeded, during the 
revolutionary period, in unifying the > 
popular confidence in his personality, 
and has slowly become the effective cen-_ 
ter of national efforts. 

“The American people naturally de- 
sire that the Mexican social reconstruc- 
tion shall complete itself rapidly. But 
it should not escape their comprehen- 
sion that the solution of the complicated 
problems of Mexico cannot be attained 
through simple desire nor through im- 
position, nor can they be imposed from 
without. The phenomena manifested in 
Mexico are in obedience to sociological 
laws whose action cannot be hurried.” 


aitengy tom raha piesa sd 
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HE conference on Saturday gave 

itself to the discussion of construc- 
tive plans. Lincoln Steffens and J. W. 
Slaughter, both of whom have recently 
returned from Mexico, gave illuminating 
testimony; and a memorandum was sub- 
mitted from Leo S. Rowe of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, a repeated visi- 
tor to Mexico, Central and South Amer- 
ica, and secretary of the Joint High 
Commission which has grown out of the 
international governmental conferences 
of the last few years. Dr. Rowe em- 
phasizes the international service which 
an unofficial body, such as might be the 
outgrowth of the Washington meetings, 
could perform in developing closer un- | 
derstanding of the Mexican nation by — 
the people of the United States. To 
quote: 


“What we have long needed is some 
agency which will interpret to the peo- 
ple of this country the real attitude of 
the Mexican people toward the United 
States, and at the same time interpret to 
Mexico the complete absence of any feel- 
ing of enmity in any portion of the 
United States with the exception of a 
small section of our southern border. 
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“The difficulty has been that most of 
our newspapers have been interpreting 
the border situation as characteristic of 
all ef Mexico, and have gradually creat- 
ed the belief in the United States that 
there is a deeply rooted feeling of en- 
mity throughout Mexico for the people 
of this country. Furthermore, the at- 
titude of a portion of our border popula- 
tion has aroused in Mexico a feeling 
that there exists throughout the United 
States a contempt for the Mexican peo- 
ple, and that there is a strong feeling in 
this country favorable to armed inter- 
vention. 

“Anyone acquainted with actual con- 
ditions both in Mexico and the United 
States knows how false these impressions 
are, and I feel certain that if the peo- 
ple of Mexico could be made aware of 
the widespread desire for helpful co- 
operation which exists in the United 
States their attitude toward this country 
would undergo a profound change. 

“I know of no organization better 
fitted to become interpreters of Ameri- 
can feeling toward Mexico and of the 
Mexican attitude toward the United 
States than the Inter-American Peace 
Committee. It would seem highly desir- 
able, therefore, that the committee hold 
some of its sessions in Mexico City, and 
that from the Mexican ‘capital the Amer- 


‘ican members of the committee inform 
-the people of the United States of the 


real status of public feeling in Mexico. 

“It is highly desirable, furthermore, 
that the committee should avail itself of 
every possible opportunity, not only to 
emphasize but to develop in as concrete 
form as possible the spirit of interna- 
tional co-operation between Mexico and 
the United States. Every student of 


_ Mexican conditions is impressed with the 


importance of three basic problems con- 
cerning the Mexican government which 
represent the three primary needs of the 
Mexican people. These are: 

“ee 

First—A comprehensive system of 
public education; 


| “Second—The development of a small ’ 
'land-holding class; 


“Third—A system of protective legis- 
lation of the laboring classes. 

“Tt is true that there are a great mass 
of secondary problems which must, be 
solved, but these represent the three 
pressing needs of the country. 

“T do not wish to burden you with a 
detailed discussion of any one of these 
problems, but simply desire to point out 
the way in which the spirit of inter- 
national co-operation can be developed. 

“As regards Mexico’s | educational 
needs, it is evident that it will require 
many years before the country will be 
able to develop normal and _ training 
schools sufficient to meet the needs of 
the country. Until this is accomplished, 


I feel certain that the normal schools 
and teachers colleges of the United 
States would be willing to establish 
scholarships for Mexican students. In 
so doing they would be performing a 
service to our own country as well as to 
Mexico, for these young men and women 
would return to their native country as 
interpreters to their fellow-countrymen 
of the true sentiment of the United 
States towards Mexico. The plan would, 
therefore, rest on mutual service and its 
early establishment would demonstrate 
to the people of Mexico in a concrete 
and practical way the possibilities of 
closer understanding between the two 
peoples. 

“In the development of a class of 
small land-owners it is not likely that the 
people of the United States could be of 
as great service as in the solution of 
Mexico’s educational problems. In this 
stupendous task, which will require long 
years of slow development, the agricul- 
tural schools and colleges of the United 
States.can perform a real service to 
Mexico by establishing scholarships for 
those young men of Mexico who desire 
to study agriculture, and who will in 
time become teachers in their own coun- 
try. In order to make an efficient farmer 
of the Mexican agricultural laborer, it 
will be necessary to organize farm- 
demonstration campaigns such as we find 
in many of our western states. In fur- 
thering this purpose helpful co-operation 
is entirely possible. 

“With reference to protective labor 
legislation much has been accomplished 
in Mexico during the last two years. 
The progress in this respect is too little 
known outside Mexico. It will be help- 
ful to place at Mexico’s disposal the ex- 
perience of our more advanced states 
with reference to the minimum wage, 
limitation of hours of labor, protection 
of child labor and the great body of 
legislation intended to protect the laborer 
against exploitation. 

“Tn order to accomplish these purposes 
it is important that the committee estab- 
lish permanent offices both in Mexico 
City and in Washington, or preferably 
in New York; the main purpose of such 
offices to be to establish the spirit of 
unofficial international co-operation be- 
tween the two countries. 

“Tt is, I think, evident to everyone 
who has studied Mexican problems that 
these problems can best be solved by the 
Mexican people. Their solution will re- 
quire long continued effort, endless per- 
severance and an unswerving faith in 
the national destiny of Mexico. The 
fact, however, that Mexico is best able 
to solve her own problems does not pre- 
clude the possibility of helpful and con- 
structive co-operation on the part of the 
people of the United States. In fact, 
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such co- operation is but another expres- 
sion of that spirit of pan-Americanism 
which must be made the distinguishing 
characteristic of international relations 
on the American continent.’ 


HE sessions concluded with the 

formal organization of an inter- 
American committee and the adoption of 
a program. The greater part of the work 
outlined would naturally fall upon exist- 
ing organizations in the two countries. 
It would, of course, be impossible for 
such a joint committee to attempt it. The 
function of the committee would be to 
enlist co-operation between the corre- 
sponding Mexican and American organ- 
izations. Even so, funds and sufficient 
organization to promote action in other 
quarters would be necessary, and the new 
committee is without them... The pro- 
gram, therefore, became an expression 
of hope and opportunity rather than of 
work actually entered upon. 

The program follows: 


I. To help bring about a new and con- 
structive era of friendship between the 
people of Mexico and the United States. 

If. To stand ready to be of common 
service in the event of any further crisis 
between our two governments. 

III. To interpret, follow and promote 
joint negotiations between the two OVE 
ernments with respect to border control 
and all other questions of public policy. 

IV. To promote common understand- 
ing between the peoples of the two 
countries by means of exchange fellow- 
ships in universities, and also agricul- 
tural colleges; to encourage trav eling ex- 
hibits ; to spread information ; and to ex- 
change knowledge of the arts and in- 
vention. 

V. To promote co-operation between 
the corresponding scientific, economic, 
civic and other professional bodies in 
Mexico and the United States, so that 
governmental negotiation and co-opera- 
tion will be paralleled by unofficial co- 
operation and mutual encouragement. 

VI. To conceive of our purpose in no 
narrow sense, but to welcome the ex- 
pansion of this common work, as occa- 
sion offers, throughout the two Americas. 


With Congress appropriating millions 
for patrol operations on the border, and 
with private citizens turning over every- 
thing, from hydro-aeroplanes to army 
divisions, to the government in case of 
war with Mexico, it will be interesting 
to see if patriotic feeling will prompt 
even a fraction of these sacrifices put to 
constructive uses im case of peace with 
Mexico. 
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Teaching and Military Training 


IVE or six hundred active mem- 

bers of the National Education 

Association,* out of a total of 
9,000, do not disbelieve in military train- 
ing in the public schools. That seems 
to be the total of inference that can be 
drawn from last week’s meeting of the 
teachers of the country in New York 
city. Certainly it is all that was revealed 
at the annual business meeting Friday 
morning, when a carefully worded reso- 
lution, innocuous in itself but pregnant 
in what it failed to say, was passed by 


the overwhelming vote of those present. - 


All through the week discussion had 
plaved about this subject. The news- 
papers, hungry as always for a sensa- 
tion, had done their best to make it ap- 
pear that a violent split divided the dele- 
gates to the convention, and that strong 
excitement, always lurking beneath the 
surface, would flare out in a dramatic 
fight when the matter came to a vote. 
There was a fight of a sort, a short- 
lived scuffle, tame and one-sided. ‘The 
fact is, if the meeting of the N. E. A. 
be any criterion, that while a few lead- 
ers of education in this country, and 
some members of the rank and file, are 
absorbed in the question of military 
training for young children, the great 
majority of the teachers take at best but 
a lethargic and fitful interest in it. Of 
the thousands of active members in the 
city all but 600 were at other meetings 
or were “seeing *New York” when. the 
matter came up for a vote. Most of 
those who came intended to vote as they 
did vote. It is doubtful if anybody 
changed his mind after he entered the 
hall and heard the debate. 


Indeed it is becoming obvious that 
questions of “preparedness” and “mili- 
tarism” are losing their_intenseness of 


vitality for general audiences. They are 
acquiring some of the.commonplaceness 
that attaches to discussions of the tariff 
and Pan-American literature. People 
applaud when they think the speaker has 
uttered a good sentence or when he 
wants them to applaud. 

Thus, when William Jennings Bryan, 
forgetting his Chautauqua manner and 
lansing, or mounting, into the voice and 
gesture of the stump, declared that the 
school “will still abide with us when the 
battle flags are furled” and exclaimed, “TI 
hope the teachers in our public schools 
will not yield to the clamor for mili- 


tarism,” there was vigorous and spon- 
taneous applause of the sort that any 
audience not composed of munition- 
makers or army officers would have 
given. And when Major-General Wood, 
not announced on the program and 
brought in at the last minute to stir the 
delegates to a sense of the national need, 
repelled the insinuation that any army 
ever got any country into war, and de- 
clared that the wisest men of this nation 
from Washington down have “counselled 
preparation,’ there was equally vigor- 
ous and spontaneous approval. 

No one could tell as the sessions went 
by where lay the preponderance of opin- 
ion.- The press was fooled, the presiding 
officers were fooled, “pacifists’ and 
“militarists’” were fooled, the delegates 
themselves were fooled. And one of 
the respects in which they were fooled 
most was in thinking that, outside of a 
few leaders and issue-makers, anybody 
really cared which way the vote went. 
Any expression that the committee on 
resolutions could have presented would 
have been passed. 

The real fight on this issue took place 
in the ante-rooms and at the entrances 
to the meeting halls. Here, especially 
in the spacious vestibules of Madison 
Square Garden, the entering and depart- 
ing teachers walked between walls of 
placards and were besieged by young 
ladies and boy scouts distributing vari- 
colored mandates to them to think or 
act in this, that or the other way. 
Notices telling where the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art could be found or con- 
taining the cooling assurance that 
“They are all going to Asbury Park,” or 
advertising “historical excursions around 
New York,” vied with cards and posters 
bearing on the “military” issue. 

Thus, the National Security League, 
Inc., told the teachers that “The right 
to bear arms is guaranteed by the con- 
stitution to all citizens of the United 
States, as a safeguard of their liberties.” 
The Patriotic Education Society ex- 
claimed “America, Act!” and wanted to 
know why “the 20th month of the Great 
War finds us with nothing done for de- 
fense?” And the American Defense 
Society deluged the teachers with in- 
formation about the insufficiency of our 
army and navy. 

But unlike the fight on the inside, the 
“anti-militarists” had the better of it in 


| 
; 


the vestibules and corridors. At least 
there were more varieties of them, and 
they did a better distributing business. 
The American School Peace League ad- 
vertised the program of its meeting. 
The Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of } 
Women. Friends circulated a memorial | 
declaring that war is nourished on false- 
hood, fate; lust and other qualities off 
like undesirableness. The American So- |. 
ciety of the New Order of Ages declared 
that “the great need of the hour is that 
the Peace Spirit in this nation shall | 
mobilize to repel the sinister invasion of | 
the militaristic spirit of Europe into our 


‘Christian Democracy.” 


A dodger bearing no clue to its origin 
but containing the names of well-known 
speakers like Frederic C. Howe, Prof. 
Irving Fisher of Yale and Lincoln Stef- 
fens, shouted “Don’t Be Fooled!” and 
invited the teachers to come and learn 
“the difference between the fake ‘pre- 
paredness’ of Privilege and the real pre- 
paredness of the People.’ The Social- 
ist Suffrage Society gave out informa- 
tion about the recent New York state 
laws providing for compulsory training 
in the schools and admonished the teach- 
ers not to “allow the iron heel of mili- 
tarism to crush” them. Finally, the 
American Union against Militarism of- 
fered to ship reproductions of its “War 


Against War Exhibit” to schools, so- 
cial centers, settlements, clubs, and 
churches, etc, for a price. It was a 


merry war of pamphlets, but it was a 
war interesting chiefly to the pamph- 
leteers, a war in which the weapons 
missed fire and took no visible effect. 

The resolution that was to express the 
attitude of the country’s greatest edu- 
cational body on the question of military 
training in the schools was read by 
William B. Owen, principal of the Chi- 
cago Normal School and chairman of 
the committee on resolutions. This reso- 
lution, after declaring that “the school is 
an institution developed by society to 
conserve the well-being of humanity,” 
and that “instruction in the school should 
tend to furnish the mind with the knowl- 
edge of the arts and sciences on which 
the prosperity of the nations rests and to 
incline the will of men and nations to- 
ward acts’of peace,” said: 


“While it [the N. E. A:] recognizes 
that the community, or the state, may in- 
troduce such elements of military train- 
ing into the schools as may seem wise 
and prudent, yet it believes that such 
training should be strictly educational 
in its aim and organization, and that 
military ends should not be permitted to 
pervert the educational purposes and 
practices of the school.” 


Obviously there was not enough dyna- 
mite in this to arouse a_ real fight. 
“Sound educational policy” its friends 
called it, while the term “straddle” was © 
generously applied by its opponents. If 
this sort of negative acceptance of what- 
ever may be forced upon the schools is 


sound educational policy, one longs for 


a return of educational leadership that 


holds back the swelling tide of hysteria 


and sees truly the part that the public 
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| Professor Cattell asked. 


school plays in developing the spirit and 
attitude of new generations. 

Nevertheless, there were those ghio 
wanted to prevent the nation’s teachers 
from recording any measure of acqui- 
escence in military training for children. 
The moment the applause subsided, Prof. 
J. McKeen Cattell, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, moved to strike out the last half 
of the resolution, which would have 
made it end with the words “and to in- 
cline the will of men and nations to- 
ward acts of peace.” 

Professor Cattell read to the delegates 
the resolutions adopted a year ago at 
Oakland, Cal. “The association deplores 
any attempt to militarize this country,” 
the resolutions read. “It again declares 
against the establishment of compulsory 
military training in the schools, on the 
ground that this is reactionary, and in- 
consistent with American ideals and 
standards.” 

“Why not stand on these resolutions?” 
“Shall we re- 


‘cant simply because we now have an- 
other committee with a chairman who 


believes in ‘militarism’? The committee 


|\that drew this year’s resolution consists 


tion, and the vote that followed was so- 


: 
' 
‘ 


of fourteen men. Think of it! Four- 
fifths of the teachers are women and 


'yet these men come together and frame 


a resolution in which the women, the 
four-fifths, do not believe.’ 

But his argument was of no use. Pro- 
fessor Cattell is not a finished debater. 
He was more intense than clarifying. 
And Katherine Devereaux Blake, a New 
York school principal and _ suffragist, 
added an ineffective touch of emotional- 
ism that served only to make the solid 
rows of men in front impatient at the 
length of the debate. As she finished, 
there were insistent cries of “Question ! 
Question !” and it was apparent that only 
a master stroke of oratory could have 
moved the meeting. 

That stroke was not delivered. Mr. 
Owen was ably assisted in answering the 
“pacifists” by A. E. Winship, of Boston, 
editor of the Journal of Education, and 
by William G. Willcox, president of the 
New York city Board of Education. 
Mr. Willcox made an out-and-out pre- 
paredness speech. Indeed, the entire de- 
bate, except only Mr. Owen’s remarks, 
dealt rather with issues of war and peace 
than of military training in the schools. 
When Miss M. M. Galt, of Virginia, 
took the platform to repudiate Professor 
Cattell’s assertion that the resolution was 
offensive to all the women teachers, the 
only real coup of the discussion left the 
“pacifists’ with no answering ammuni- 


one-sided that nobody, asked for a di- 
vision. 

Of course, 
originally read, was 


the resolution, passed as 
innocuous and 
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meaningless. Nevertheless, it served to 
put the N. E. A. on record, if not as 
favoring military training, at least as 
acquiescent and receptive. ‘“Pacifists 
lose” declared the newspapers in large 
headlines, and for another year at least 
the friends of military training will be 
able to point to the great body of teach- 
ers as their allies and proponents. This, 
too, in spite of the fact that opinion 
developed at an independent meeting of 
instructors of physical training was over- 
whelmingly against military discipline. 

The real element of disappointment in 
the week’s proceedings, and the thing 
that nobody seemed to realize, was not 
that the association passed a _pussy- 
footed resolution on military training, 
but that it utterly failed to follow up 
its stirring expression of a year ago on 
the opportunities before the public school 
to change text-book and class-room em- 
phasis on the military exploits of the 
past and on the spirit of narrow nation- 
alism that has led to those exploits. 
Then the teachers declared: 


“Entirely new values and standards 
for judging need. to be created among 
the different peoples. In particular the 
school histories need to be rewritten and 
the teaching in history and geography 
in the schools needs to be entirely redi- 
rected. The emphasis now placed on the 
deeds of the soldier should be shifted to 
those who have created the best of our 
civilization and rendered the most last- 
ing benefits to mankind. The emphasis 
now placed on wars should be shifted to 
the gains to civilization made in the in- 
tervals between wars, and war should be 
shown in its true light as a destroyer of 
what civilization creates. . 

“Upon those who teach, but especially 
upon those who organize and administer 
education, rests the responsibility of 
creating a new national life in all coun- 
tries—a national life which shall prize 
the fruits of civilization, which shall 
honor most those who advance the larger 
interests of mankind, which believes in 
international justice and good-will, and 
which looks to friendly arbitration 
rather than to brute force to settle the 
difficulties which may arise between na- 
tions.” 


Here was a constructive proposal, the 
germ of an educational reform of the 
first magnitude. This could have been 
re-stated and developed, no matter what 
position the teachers took on military 
training. A committee could have been 
appointed to begin the work of text- 
book changing, or at least to inquire fur- 
ther into its desirability. One wonders 
how many teachers, how many delegates 
present at this year’s meeting, know that 
the American School Peace League has 
been working for four years on just 
such a changed course of study in his- 
tory for elementary schools, and that 
five volumes of this course were last 
week made ready for the printer. In- 
stead of voting $500 for the committee 
on military training appointed last win- 
ter by the Department of Superintend- 
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ence, as the association did this year, 
why could it not co-operate with the 
American School Peace League in this 
project? If it is really interested, as its 
resolution on military training implies, 
in keeping the reins of educational policy 
in its own hands, why does it not ad- 
dress itself aggressively to the future of 
educational development in this matter, 
as it has done in other matters, such as 
vocational training and the reorganiza- 
tion of secondary education? 

The only answer is that it is not in- 
terested, at least not yet. How vital a 
concern the whole subject is to the 
teachers at large was convincingly dem- 
onstrated when the delegates, after pass- 
ing the resolution on military training 
and thereby repudiating the strong posi- 
tion taken a year ago by its committee 
on resolutions, of which Robert J. Aley, 
president of the University of Maine, 
was a member and leading spirit, turned 
and in the next moment enthusiastically 
elected Mr. Aley president of the asso- 
ciation for the coming year. 


WINTHROP D. Lane. 


A PLATTSBURG IN INTER- 
NATIONALISM 


ORMAN ANGELL, by the time 

this is in press, may be reported 
jailed by the British government under 
the conscription law; for he recently re- 
turned to England to face whatever 
compulsion might be applied to him. 
Meanwhile his work of enlistment of 
students of international problems, so 
that the English-speaking world may 
have a leaven of constructive public 
opinion in the time of settlement, has 
been going steadily on. 

The study clubs he organized in vari- 
ous English centers have been duplicated 
by the spread of polity clubs throughout 
American colleges and universities. 
Such clubs have been active the past 
year in forty-two institutions, a federa- 
tion has been built up, a bulletin started, 
and at Western Reserve University late 
in June, a second conference was held 
which marked definite gains over the 
gathering a year ago under Mr. Angell’s 
leadership at Cornell. 

George W. Nasmyth, of the World 
Peace Foundation, is president, and this 
year’s conference was under the leader- 
ship of Manley O. Hudson, professor 
of law at the University of Missouri. 
Harvard, Wisconsin, Columbia, Clark, 
Indiana, Drake, Trinity (Durham, S. 
C.), Chicago, Vanderbilt, Pennsylvania, 
Missouri, Iowa, Berkeley Divinity 
School, Yale, Illinois, Syracuse, Minne- 
sota, Cornell, Dartmouth, Swarthmore, 
Stanford, Michigan, Trinity (Hartford, 
Conn.), Williams, Davidson, Amherst, 
Harvard Law School, Kansas, Earlham, 
Andover Theological Seminary, Ohio 
State, Western Reserve, University of 
the South, Tulane, Georgia and Johns 
Hopkins were represented. 
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The international point of view, world 
organization after the war, and the in- 
ternational problems and policies of the 
United States were the main subjects 
for discussion. There were two and 
three sessions a day for ten closely 
packed days; to say nothing of one ex- 
citing evening on the campus, when with 
overhead light and amateur hecklers, 
some of the technique of getting ideas 
across to the crowd, was communicated 
by men who had done it in Hyde Park, 
Boston Common and Madison Square. 

For while there was much talk of 
force in relation to society, enlight- 
ened self-interest and other abstrac- 
tions in the informal discussions in 
which members, ranging from non-resist- 
ants to believers in preparedness, took 
part, the characteristic trend of the con- 
ference was to get down to specific for- 
eign policies and practical issues. 

More than that, internationalism be- 
came personified in contacts with such 
speakers as Senator La Fontaine of Bel- 
gium, Sidney L. Gulick, long a member 
of the faculty of Dashisha University 
(Japan) and Luis Bosero, a Carranzista. 

Among the students, or those close to 
them in years and enthusiasm, were sev- 
eral who brought the idealisms of broad 
horizons—such as John Mez, president 
of the International Federation of Stu- 
dents, a rebel against German militarism ; 
W. H. Crook, an Oxford graduate, 
drawn from an equally insurgent English 
group; Prof. James G. McDonald of 
Indiana University, just returned from 
a year in Spain under a Harvard fel- 
lowship; Suh Hu and Loy Chang, 
Chinese students at American universi- 
ties and Alexander L. Trachtenberg, 
who had his fill of fighting as an en- 
gineer in the Russo-Japanese war. 

It was natural that in a conference 
on international relations, the reformers 
were in the majority, just as in a con- 
ference on health or penology the pre- 
vailing temper is one of dissatisfaction 
with existing conditions and old-fashion- 
ed methods of dealing with them. But 
the visitor who expected to find a group 
of mollycoddles or poltroons, young men 
of a different kidney from those who 
would turn up at a military training 
camp, would have been taken aback at 
the robust youth and intellectual keen- 
ness of the delegates whose chairs bank- 
ed the great table in the university room. 

Nothing could have been more re- 
freshing than the thorns of cross-ques- 
tioning into which several of the speak- 
ers dropped obvious or flamboyant utter- 
ances which would have “gone down” at 
a public dinner or a political convention. 
The president of a military academy 
who preached on The Lessons of the 
Fathers had to leave for his train or he 
would have heard his dutiful panegyrics 
matched by recitals of German militar- 
istic meetings in which Bismarck’s name 
was conjured with in almast the same 
words, or Swiss meetings in which Wil- 


helm Tell and Arnold Winkelried were 
stalking horses. The director of a dis- 
tinguished school of journalism, who 
lauded the press with unmitigated fervor, 
was taken aback by testimony from a 
score of cities—line and text—as to sup- 
pressions and distortions. 

The director general of the Pan- 
American Union gasped “Why don’t you 
applaud?” when a bit of spread-eagleism 
as to our diplomatic service surpassing 
everything in the world, failed to strike 
fire—not realizing that the day before 
his hearers had been discussing an 
American embassy where not one of the 
four men holding the highest posts 
could speak the language of the coun- 
try to which they were assigned; and 
dissecting the inconsistency between our 
avowed repugnance to imperialism and 
land-grabbing and our taking over, 
piece by piece, through annexation, pro- 
tectorates and naval force, control over 
the lands bordering the Caribbean. 

The director of the East and West 
Bureau fared no better in his general- 
ities as to the course of true love run- 
ning smooth in our relations with the 
Orient. 

There were a group of active young 
women from the co-educational institu- 
tions, but it is to be remarked that no 
women’s college has as yet launched a 
polity club, despite the fact that the 
woman’s movement is making itself felt 
in international affairs as never before. 


A PRESCRIPTION FOR “REAL” 
PREPAREDNESS 


CCIDEAL” as. distinguished from 

“fake” preparedness was the 
subject of a two days’ conference in 
Washington on June 28 and 29 and of a 
similar conference held in New York 
on July 7. 

The call for the Washington confer- 
ence which was signed by over one hun- 
dred prominent men and women from 
all over the United States who empha- 
sized the need of “economic and social 
preparedness,” and stated that taking 
stock of economic and social conditions 
in this country is “not reassuring.” It 
quoted Public Health bulletin 76 to the 
effect that the loss to the wage-earners 
of the country on account of sickness 
is three-quarters of a billion dollars. 
It emphasized the tendency toward land 
monopoly and the growth of tenancy. 
It pointed out that nearly two millions 
of children under 16 years of age are 
at work and that a large proportion of 
the workers of the country receive less 
than a living wage. 

This in genéral was the burden of the 
discussion at the conference. Prof. 
Irving Fisher of Yale, who announced 
himself as a “believer in preparedness 
in all of its phases, including the mili- 
tary plan,” declared that “social pre- 
paredness is the most important form of 
preparedness and one we need in both 
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peace and war.” 

Owen R. Lovejoy, secretary of the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee, called at- 
tention to the drafting of children be- 
tween the ages of ten and sixteen into 


the army of wage-earners as “little in-_ 
He said that “we | 


dustrial conscripts.” 
are trying to build up a great civiliza- 


tion on the basis of fifth-grade efficiency | 


and we may as well understand cleariy 
that no nation can have any real pre- 
paredness, military, industrial, civic, or 


economic, with a defect like this at its 


very foundation.” 


At the New York conference, Frank | 


P. Walsh of Kansas City compared the 
embattled farmers of 1776 with the ten- 
ant farmers of Texas and Oklahoma. 


He doubted whether the latter in 1916 


are physically able to stand up and fire 
shots that can be 


world.” If they were to do so they 


would be fighting, he said, not for their | 
own homes but for the homes of other > 


people. 


The following resolutions were adopt- | 
ed both in Washington and in New. 


York: 


“Resolved, That the President be com- | 
mended for what he has done to pre- | 
vent war with Mexico, and that he be | 


urged at the earliest possible moment 
compatible with the rights of the United 
States and Mexico to withdraw Ameri- 
can troops from Mexico, so that friction 


due to the presence of our troops on> 
Mexican soil may be eliminated and) 


normal relations between the two great 


republics of this continent may be re- | 
stored; and to take all necessary steps | 
to convince the Mexican republic that. 


our purpose is merely to prevent raids 


from Mexico into our country and of. 


our citizens on Mexico, and not to an- 


nex any Mexican territory whatsoever, | 


either permanently or temporarily. 
“Resolved, That, inasmuch as at the 


close of the trouble between this coun- - 
try and Mexico there are likely to be 


claims presented by Americans and other 
foreigners against the Mexican govern- 
ment for property confiscated or dam- 
aged, many of which will be fictitious 
or based on concessions obtained through 
fraud, it be the opinion of this confer- 
ence that the Mexican government 
should have full freedom to decide the 
validity of these claims without outside 
pressure, 


Mexican people as well as to the foreign 

investor. 5 
“Resolved, That since the most funda- 

mental measure of preparedness is to 


break up the monopoly of land and all | 


natural resources therein and thereon, 
and to give the people the opportunity 
to produce freely, by restoring to them 
equal access to all such natural re- 


sources, of which they have been de- > 


prived by the folly or the corruption of 
legislative bodies, we strongly urge the 
voters of this country to repudiate these 
candidates for any public office who think 
of preparedness only in terms of- armies 


and armaments, and to try to commit 


“heard round the . 


and that the United States — 
should use its influence to further this | 
end, so that justice may be done to the. 


a pI hs a eR Ns ON 


i nh a 


uniform child labor bill 
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every candidate to the following: 

“The untaxing of improvements and 
all other products of labor, and heavier 
taxation of land values to maintain local 
and state governments ; 

“A rapidly progressive tax on large 
incomes—especially on unearned incomes 
—for the federal government, and re- 
ducing ‘taxes on consumption, such as 
tariffs on the necessities of life; 

“A rapidly progressive tax on inherit- 
ances for the state and federal govern- 
ments ; 

“Federal acquisition of natural mon- 
opolies since privileged monopoly is un- 
American, the present owners to be paid 


only the value they have given to those ° 


monopolies plus the present value of 
improvements therein and thereon made 
by them; 

“Termination of perpetual franchises 
and municipal ownership and operation 
of public utilities, the present owners to 
be paid only the value they have given 
such utilities plus the present value of 
improvements therein and thereon made 
by them; 

“Social insurance 
and accidents; 

“The enactment by Congress of the 
Keating-Owen child labor bill and of the 
in all states.” 


against sickness 


BUSINESS MEN AT THE SAGA- 


‘Conference at Sagamore, Mass. 


MORE CONFERENCE 


REPAREDNESS, scientific manage- 

ment, industrial education, and de- 
mocracy were subjects uppermost in-the 
discussions of the ninth Sociological 
Here- 
tofore social workers, churchmen, and 
labor leaders have occupied the plat- 
form of the assembly hall erected by the 
promoters of the conference on the shore 
of Cape Cod Bay. This year business 


men had the rostrum all to themselves so - 


far as the formal program was con- 


-cerned, although in the informal discus- 


sions social workers swarmed all over 
it and labor, while not numerously rep- 
resented, was fairly articulate. 

In the formal program, Roger W. 
Rabson, president of the Babson Statis- 
tical Organization, discussed The Solu- 
tion of Our Industrial and International 
Problems. Using as an illustration a 
pendulum, Mr. Babson tried to apply to 
all phases of life the law of action and 
reaction. He criticized capital for try- 
ing to grind down labor. He criticized 
labor for trying to do injury to capital, 
and he criticized statesmen: for trying 
to benefit their own countries at the ex- 
pense of other countries. 

Every such act brings an inevitable 
reaction, he held, and is bound_to-do in- 
jury to the one aiming thus to benefit 
himself. The only true line of progress, 
Mr. Babson declared,. lies through co- 


operation, and he argued for interna- 
tional co-operation just as strongly as he 


did for friendly relations between capi- 


tal and labor. The latter can be accom- 


plished, he said, only by the workers in- 


|Vesting in business and becoming small 


capitalists, and the former through the 
abandonment of all discriminatory tar- 
iffs, immigration restrictions or any 
other curtailment of free activity and 
free opportunity as between nations. 

Richard A. Feiss, general manager of 
the Clothcraft Shops, Cleveland, Ohio, 
explained the way the business which he 
represents has been so organized as to 
increase output, raise wages and decrease 
labor costs. Through the introduction 
of scientific management and a spirit of 
justice in the dealings between employ- 
er and employe, Mr. Feiss declared that 
results had been accomplished that were 
eminently satisfactory to the firm and to 
the workers and had resulted in the 
gathering together of the finest body of 
workers in the world. 

F. C. Henderschott of the New York 
Edison Company, who is executive sec- 
retary of the National Association of 
Corporation Schools, described the be- 
ginnings of the work in which he is 
engaged and stated that 102 firms with 
a capitalization of four billion dollars 
have now enrolled in the training schools 
conducted in connection with their in- 
dustries 100,000 pupils who are employes 
of the industry. 

In an inspiring address the: subject of 


which was Forward to First Principles. 


and in which he discussed the essence 
of true patriotism and the objects of 
worth-while endeavor, Louis F. Post, as- 
sistant secretary of the United States 
Department of Labor, brought the con- 
ference to an end. 

After each formal address there was 
an informal discussion which was very 
actively engaged in by the members of 
the conference. The- subject that chal- 
lenged the interest of those in attend- 
ance seemed to be co-operation and de- 
mocracy in industry. The necessity of 
the right of labor to a bargaining power 
substantially equivalent to that of the 
employer was emphasized by a number 
of speakers as essential to real indus- 
trial democracy. 
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PAMPHLETS 


StaTE-AIDED VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURAL EDU- 
CATION IN 1915. Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, Bulletin of the Board of Education 
1916, No. 5. Whole No. 54. Agricultural 
Education Service, State House, Room 217, 
Boston. 


TRAINING OF VOCATIONAL TEACHERS. Current 
Conditions in Industrial Schools. Whole No. 
56. 1916, No. 7. Massachusetts Board of Edu- 
cation, 15 Ashburton place, Boston. 


RuraL ScHoouts, Whole No. 52. 1916, No. 3. 
Massachusetts Board of Education, 15 Ash- 
burton place, Boston. 


HicH ScHoon EpucaTiIon IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
Whole No. 51. 1916, No. 2. Massachusetts 
Board of Education, 15 Ashburton place, 
Boston. 


STATISTICS REGARDING STatTE-AIDED VOCA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION. FOR 1914-15. Whole No. 
57. 1916, No. 8. Massachusetts Board of 
Education, 15 Ashburton place, Boston. 


PEACE OR War? The great debate in Congress 
on the submarine and the merchantman. 
Compiled from the Congressional Record by 
William Bayard Hale. Price $1 The Or- 
ganization of American Women for Strict 
Neutrality, Baltimore. 

Tun SPrrRITuAL DyNAMIcs oF SocraL WORK. 
By Hastings H. Hart. Ch. 23. May, 1916. 
Price 10 cents. Department of Child-Help- 
ing, Russell Sage Foundation, 130 Hast 22 
street, New York city. 

Inrant Mortatity: Its Relation to Social and 
Industrial Conditions. By Henry H. Hibbs, 
Jr. Ch. 24. Price 30 cents. Department of 
Child-Helping, Russell Sage Foundation, 130 
East 22 street, New York city. 

Srorirs TO TELL TO CHILDREN. A selected 
list with stories and poems for holiday pro- 
grams. Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MID-SUMMER 
WEEK-END CONFERENCE 


OF THE 


FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 


ISLES OF SHOALS, N. H., 
(10 miles at sea off Portsmouth) 


JULY 29th to AUGUST Ist 


(Saturday to Tuesday) 


General Subject: ‘‘Spiritual Preparedness— 
National and International’’ 


PROGRAM INCLUDES: 
Eleanor Wood's play “Isaiah.” 


Addresses by John Haynes Holmes, President 
Free Religious Association; Gerald Sfanley Lee, 
Author “‘Crowds;” Roger W. Babson, of Babson 
Statistical Organization, and others. 


Hotel rates, two dollars per day. 


Further information from The Free Relig- 
ious Association, George Grover Mills, 
Secretary, 120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF CIVICS AND PHILANTHROPY 


FOURTEENTH YEAR OPENS OCTOBER 2, 1916 
ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR 1916-1917 SENT ON APPLICATION 
GENERAL TRAINING COURSE FOR SOCIAL WORKERS 


One-year course for college graduates. Two-year course for other 
qualified students. 


THE TWO-YEAR RECREATION COURSE INCLUDES 


General courses in social work. Technical classes at Hull-House in gym- 


nastics, folk dancing, etc. 


Field work in settlements 


and public recreation centers. 


SPECIAL ONE-YEAR RECREATION COURSE FOR COLLEGE GRADUATES 


For further information, address The Dean, 2559 Michigan Ave., Chicago 


AMERICA 


See GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 


VIA 


NORTHERN STEAMSHIP CO. 
(Great Northern Railway) 

Ss. S. NORTH LAND 
Leaves Buffalo Tuesday and 
Chicago Saturday 
Meals a la Carte 


Toalllakeresorts,including Mackinac Island, 
Harbor Springs, Milwaukee and Chicago 


Season from June 17 to first week in September 


Tickets sescnis via Rail Lines accepted on 
‘small additional payments 


Write for particulars and printed matter to 
STEPHEN LOUNSBERY, G. P. A. 
Room 2, 1184 Broadway, New Yerk, N. Y. 


HOUSES ‘SUPPLYING — 
INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


nee Goods. 
FREDERICK LOESER & CO., 
484 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Groceries. 
SEEMAN BROS., 


| Tludson and North Moore Sts., New York 
| 


ae 
Hardware, Tools and Supplies. 
ITAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., 


Fourth Ave., Thirteenth St., New York 


| Electric Clock Systems. 
LOCKWOOD & ALMQUIST, Inc, 
112 East 19th Street, New York City 


A HANDBOOK OF AMERICAN 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


The 2nd Edition revised and enlarged of the Hand- 
book of the Best Private Schools. 

A critical and discriminating account of the Private 
Schools as they are with historical chapteis. 

Among the new features are a Complete List of Pri- 
vate Secondary Schools; new Educational Directories; 
a List of Secondary School Periodicals. 

New Introductory Chapters, — Measuring Educa- 
tional Results, the Year in Education; Review of 
Recent Educational Literature: e1c. by Prof. Arthur 

. Norton of Wellesley College, Prof. Clayton C, 
Kohl of New York University and others. 

608 pages, a corners, crimson silk cloth, gold 


stamped, $2.00 
A HANDBOOK OF NEW ENGLAND 
Descriptive of Town and Country along the Routes 
of Automobile Travel, with Introductory Chapters. 
840 pages, y, Fouad corners, crimson silk cloth, gold 
stam, 


PORTER E. SARGENT, 50 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


he New York Training School 

for Community Workers an- 

nounces the opening of its second year 
of LECTURES AND PRACTICAL 
WORK, beginning October 11, 1916. 


For information address Executive Secretary 


70 Fifth Avenue New York City 


Classified Advertisements 


The Relationship of Insanity to Crime 
By PAUL E. BOWERS, M.S. M. D., Medical Superin- 
tendent, Indiana Hospital for Insane Criminals. Prepaid $/.50. 


Alexander Publishing Co. - Michigan City, Indiana 
HELP WANTED 


WANTED—A trained , social worker, 
must be a graduate nurse, to take charge 
of social service work in hospital located 
in Massachusetts. Address 2340, SuRVEY. 


ee 

WANTED—A supervisor of industrial 
work, cooking, sewing, housekeeping, man- 
ual training, etc. in social settlement located 
in central eastern city. Applicant should 
have good executive ability as well as set- 
tlement experience. Address 2344, SurvEY. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


AS EXECUTIVE or first assistant in 
large Health Center or similar work, by 
college woman with 10 years’ experience 
in health education and administration; 
particularly interested in field teaching of 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK 


The Perfect Dessert 


Accompaniment 


No matter what 
the occasion, formal 
or informal, winter 
or summer, spring 
or fall, afternoon 
or evening, 


~ NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers 


are the perfect dessert 
accompaniment or a 
perfect dessert in 
themselves. With ices 
or beverages or eaten 
as a confection, 
Nabisco are deli-. 
ciously good. - In ten- 
cent and twenty-five- 
cent tins. 


FESTINO—tThe enticing 
dessert confection almond- 

shaped and almond- 
flavored. A favorite with 
the exacting hostess. 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COM PANY 


students, in organization and 
Address, 2319, SuRVEY. 


MATRON—Managing Housekeeper, no 
engaged, /desires change. Familiar with 
club, hospital and private family work. Can 
furnish excellent references. Address, 2345, 
SURVEY. 


research. 


FOR SALE 


In the hills one hour from New York 
large house in excellent condition; 14% 
rooms, 3 baths, sleeping porches, barn. 
Lot 113 x 239. Fine shade trees and air. 
Has been used for children’s convalescent 
home. Address 2346, Survey. 


BUY YOUR BOOKS 


from 
THE BOOK DEPARTMENT 


of 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


We specialize in books on social, civic and 
economic subjects, but we handle 
all current publications 


